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tion and experiment, and by applying the higher knowledge 
to the work of every department, every interest of the nation 
would be served. Opportunities would be given for scien- 
tific research not elsewhere to be provided, and the public 
service in all its parts would be lifted from haphazard 
methods to scientific precision. 


a 


Santa Cxaus troubles many conscientious persons who 
wish to keep all the poetry of Christmas. They want their 
children to believe in Santa Claus, and they do not wish to 
tell lies. The present writer made a compromise which has 
worked without a hitch for a quarter of a century, He took 
for granted the assistance of the childish imagination, and 
said, “ There is no Santa Claus, but I am Santa Claus,” and 
then dressed for the part. With wide-eyed wonder the chil- 
dren received the impersonation, not as an imposture, but 
as a fact; and in later years they remembered that to their 
childish imaginations a transformation took place, and that 
Santa Claus was as real to them and as interesting as if 
they had not seen him made up for the occasion. The child 
is a keen critic, and an expert in testing his own imagina- 
tions as well as the stories with which older people attempt 
to assist him. The child believes in Santa Claus just as 
the man believes in Hamlet and in the ghost of Hamlet’s 
father. When Booth played Hamlet, his audience, in a 
rapture of self-delusion, believed that the gracious presence 
of the Prince of Denmark was even more real at that mo- 
ment than the personality of the actor. Tell the truth. 
Give the children a chance, and their imaginations will do 
the rest. 
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Statistics. which depend upon statements made in the 
lump by. ministers, Sunday-school superintendents, and 
others, are commonly guess-work, and almost invariably 
exaggerated. According to the Congregationalist, the Pres- 
byterian Church four years ago tried to get a million recruits 
for the Sunday-school. More than half a million were re- 
ported. And yet the total increase to date is only 1,125. 
Last year 9,312 new members were reported, with a net gain 
at the end of the year of forty. We do not vouch for the 
figures; but we know from experience that they illustrate the 
common method of taking a religious census. It sometimes 
happens that the smaller churches and Sunday-schools will 
report more members than can be counted in much larger 
organizations. 
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Firty thousand dollars more have been added to the 
endowment of the Meadville Theological School. This sum 
of money comes through Rev. Robert Collyer, and is a 
Christmas gift to be used to provide a suitable salary for 
the president of the school. Last year a similar gift came 
to celebrate the new year. As Meadville is the only Uni- 
tarian Theological School in America, it is very desirable 
that it shall be brought to the highest condition of efficiency, 
in order that it may provide for the ministry of our church 
men of the best quality and the highest training. Except- 
ing the unfinished subscription for the gymnasium, the 
Meadville School may be regarded as provided for during 
the twelve months to come. The Hackley School endow- 
ment waits. Funds for lesser buildings are needed; and the 
hall to bear the name of Edward Everett Hale is planned, 
and subscriptions have been reported. But a fresh impulse 
is now needed to make the enterprise the success it deserves 
to be. A later comer in the field is the Prospect Hill School 
of Greenfield, Mass. The late lamented principal of it, 
Miss Foster, presented its claims at Saratoga most engag- 
ingly, and won the support of the National Conference 
through her plea for an endowment. These claims ought 
to be met without detriment to the treasury of the American 
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Unitarian Association and its allied societies, for which con- 
tributions are now and always in order, 


rd 


OvER twenty years since a Prophetic Conference was held 
at Trinity Church, New York, in the days when Stephen H, 
Tyng, Jr., was an active force in the Episcopal Church. 
The object of that conference was to consider the prophe- 
cies of the Old and New Testaments concerning the con- 
version of the Jews and their return to Judea, the second 
coming of Christ, and the end of the world. Desiring to 
separate themselves from Adventists and others who have 
been known as “come-outers” from the popular churches, 
but still holding substantially the same ideas of divine reve-. 
lation, of prophecy, and of the speedy supernatural end of all 
things here upon the earth, they met in a dignified way, and 
earnestly discussed the relation of prophecy to the course of 
human history. We recently called attention to the fact 
that a large proportion of the Christian Church is still, by 
the acceptance of such beliefs, absolutely cut off from all 
participation in the work of the science, sociology, and po- 
litical economy, which look toward the building and perfect- 
ing of permanent institutions in a world which is expected 
to continue during countless centuries. Another Prophetic 
Conference has recently been held in Boston, at which were 
discussed the conversion of the Jews, the conversion of the 
world, the signs of the nearness of the Lord’s coming, the 
final consummation of all ‘things, and many other similar 
topics. Such a council is valuable because it will bring the 
old thought and the new face to face.. 


The Life is the Light. 


We are sometimes too honest to take that which belongs 
to us. In our fear lest we may seem to accept doctrines 
that we do not believe, we often refrain from using language 
in its natural sense, and stating facts just as they are, because 
the language has been by others misinterpreted and the facts 
misused. Now, if there is in all Christendom any body of re- 
ligious people who at Christmas-tide have a right to make 
much of the person of Jesus and to cherish his spirit and in- 
voke his influence, it is those who believe that in all natural 
ways he showed how the Word was made flesh, how it dwells 
among us, and how in those who received the Word it shines 
in characters full of grace and truth, 

They who have called Jesus God have taken him out of 
the range of our human sympathy; but we need not therefore 
lose the Jésus who is our human friend, and who may ina 
real sense be a companion and helper. 
harm, we think, and have diverted our attention from the real 
Jesus by grotesque imaginations about what might happen if 
he were a banker, a merchant, or an editor. It is a shock to 
our sensibilities to think of one who lives in the spirit, even in 
our own time,— some poet or prophet of the soul,— turning 
to tasks which are discordant, foreign to his nature, and 
which he could not undertake without a betrayal to his real 
self. 

The full power of the human Jesus comes not to those 
who ask, What would he do if were in my place as an editor, 
a lawyer, a physician, or a statesman? but who ask, What 
should I do in my place, with my work, duty, and pleasure 
before me, if I were moved by the spirit that was in him? 


What would be the effect if into a room filled with happy — 


men and women, dining, talking, laughing, and discussing 
high themes, with the mixture of gayety and gravity which 
mark such occasions, there should enter one representing the 
Master of men, not as he is now after two thousand years in 
the world of light, but as he was in the days when he went 


about doing good? No picture of him ever painted suggests — 
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Others have done > 
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to us the real presence that we imagine. Grave and digni- 
fied, and yet benign, cheerful, strong, and gentle, with an 
air of wisdom and suggestion of power, he would attract all 
eyes and win all hearts. Speaking to any company of men 
and women called by our name and inspired by the spirit of 
our Church, we believe that he would win approval and com- 
pel assent. With the light that has been shining so many 
centuries the human mind has been prepared for his message 
in such a way that, whether with gentle gravity he should re- 
buke sin or by his winged words should awaken holy desire, 
he would charm every one by his gracious manner, and would 
Cause every one with loving reverence to turn toward him the 
better side of his mind and heart. 

This kind of influence has had power over some of the 
greatest thinkers of our time, over even those who have re- 
jected Christianity and turned their faces away from the 
Church. It is the influence of the higher humanity winning 
that which is lower, less near perfection, more under the 
dominion of wayward desires and untamed impulses. It is 
the influence of an ideal of character made real and personal 
by the aid of the affections, the imagination, the dramatic 
power of the human soul. As God is to every man his 
noblest ideal of being, so Jesus, to every one who loves and 
trusts him, is a creation of his own, his own thought of per- 
fection represented in an ideal form. But it is Jesus not mas- 
querading in some character which does not befit him, but as 
he was when he lived and walked in the flesh. The mystical 
basis of the life of Jesus must always be the pedestal on 
which the loving imagination erects the figure of its ideal 
man. Constantly the glowing ideal must be corrected by ref- 
erence to the records which suggest what he was and what 
he said. It has been the joyful task of the men and women 
of our faith to bring before the world an ideal of the Son of 
man which is winning its way in all churches, and is now ac- 
knowledged by many not of our faith as being our best con- 
tribution to the religious life and thought of the new century. 


The Vision of Christmas. 


We can imagine the early Christians, after the loss of their 
Master, dreaming back to the birth of Jesus, and finally 
evolving a tender and lovely vision that grew from the deep 
sources of affection, remembrance, and sorrow, and finally 
formulated itself in the most beautiful dream the world has 
known, the Christmas story. 

Their hearts were so stirred within them, they were so fed 
from the sources of the spirit, that all unconsciously they 
created a poem that has held the earth spellbound for cen- 
turies, and still exerts its mighty influence unimpaired, like 
the blossoms that flush May forests and orchards, and the 
small woodland flowers that reveal themselves by their 
sweetness, . 

The world would, indeed, have been a dullard and unim- 
aginative if it had not accepted this great poem as literally 
true ; for it zs true in the ideal realm, and no revelations of 
new Bible exegesis and criticism can invalidate the old story 
for the purpose for which it was designed. It still makes 
our hearts beat with a tender glow of feeling. It still blesses 
and consecrates an arid season, and gives pause to the mad 
rush of material interests, selfish thoughts, and absorbing 
sorrows by bringing back to us the conviction that there is 
a realm of the soul revealed by a loving master, prophet, and 
friend. 

If Christmas had not thus been born in the affections and 
tender regrets of a few persecuted, humble people, who were 
supremely trustful in their faith, and in the sublime hopes it 
awakened in the soul, it would have seemed necessary to 
invent it, so needful, especially in our northern lands, is it 
that this spiritual blossom-time should come into the withered 
kingdom of ice and snow, the season of cruel, biting storms 
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and bitter winds, when no flower or blade peeps forth from 
the frozen earth, no bird sings on the bough, but all tender 
things are imprisoned in nature’s jail with locks that cannot 
be picked. Then Christmas brings a veritable springtime 
of the affections, like the vision of the Holy Grail when by 
mystic gleams and quivering fires it showed itself to the 
Knights of the Round Table, in King Arthur’s dark castle. 
So the mystic side of our religion gleams forth, and the hard 
outlines of life are subdued and softened, often, perhaps, by 
impulses we do not understand, to move us to tender 
thoughts and generous deeds, and remembrances that come 
not at other times of the year. 

It is the vision of the Christ child, the sacred little one, 
who, in a sense, is the child of every hearth and home, 
around whom the poetic imagination of the world has woven 
such a great cycle of tender fantasy, and will apparently go on 
weaving and weaving, inmeshing starlight and dewdrop, and 
lily bloom and angel visitants,—all the threads of human — 
destiny, of rich and poor, of high and low, of old and young, 
of the happy and the miserable,— that there may be some- 
thing of the vision, some shred of the glory the peace and 
good will for all the world. 

Nature, too, is knit up in this wonderful Christmas web. The 
animals draw near to man, and claim them as brothers with 
the gift of speech. Happy elves come into homes in the 
thick boughs of the Christmas tree. Fancy skips and 
plays and frolics all round these beings; but it is a special 
kind of fancy, tinged with the beauty of divine things. Even 
old superstitions of pagan times have made themselves holy 
and beautiful, that they may join the Christmas procession, 
The dark, mysterious yule-tide has been purified and em- 
bellished, that it may come in and take its place in this 
great celebration that forms the white milestone of the 
year. The Church, rich as are its ceremonies, could not 
hold it all. It has escaped from bonds to infect all souls; 
and the unchurched and the unbeliever must in some way 
keep step with those who follow and worship the little child. 

The early followers dreamed of it as the vision of a star, 
of the song of angels heard by simple shepherds as they 
watched their flocks at night, and caught good and consoling 
words floating down to them from the ether. They dreamed 
of wise men who had seen the vision of the birth of a great 
prophet and king, and had journeyed from the Far East with 
offerings to lay at his baby feet. And the story of the 
manger was taken up into the heart of the world as the ful- 
filment of promise and ardent expectation. Earth and 
heaven were holding breath to hear the infant cry. That 
cry penetrated the dark vaults of Erebus, and made the 
guilty spirits tremble. So the story grew into an immortal 
epic that would leave the world infinitely poorer, were it elimi- 
nated from the memory of men. 

This powerful retroactive influence on human imagination 
helps us to realize the true man Jesus, to see him as in the 
glass of time, creating in the soul those great poetic and 
spiritual conceptions by which we live and are nourished in 
the higher realms of being. It was the real man who threw 
back this image of the Christ child, and, through the in- 
finitude of his love and yearning over the world, created 
a new child world,— established the child as the humaniz- 
ing and civilizing power through its helplessness and the 
pathetic appeal to love and unselfish devotion. It was this 
abounding tenderness of the human Jesus that, reflected 
upon his own infancy, helped to evolve the child world, the 
hopes and affections that have been dominant in developing 
the race. 

So the Christmas vision, instead of fading, grows ever in 
interest and attaching power, is more firmly rooted in the 
affections of mankind, is ever purifying the heart and gath- 
ering into itself stores of beauty and sweetness. Its happy 
memories link year to year in golden bonds. Its generous 
impulses make a broad field of light in the shadowed places 
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of the world. It is an evergreen that constantly puts forth 
new shoots. If it needs reforming and spiritualizing, the 
old tissue will be inwrought with new and more beautiful de- 
signs; and the great Christmas song that weaves itself 
through all the sacred dream, the beloved vision, the song 
of peace and good will, shall take on new depths of. mean- 
ing, more fervent tones of love and devotion, as we come to 
penetrate more devoutly the spirit and purpose and life of 
Him who was and is the spiritual regenerator of the world. 


American Unitarian Association. 


In the South. 


It is sometimes. difficult for an officer of the Association 
journeying far from New England to make people under- 
starid that he should not be received as an emissary from 
distant Boston, but rather as a helper who is at the centre of 
his work wheresoever he is surrounded by a band of Unita- 
rians. The American Unitarian Association is at home 
throughout the continent, and works as happily and success- 
fully on the red soil of Georgia or the black loam of IIli- 
nois as on the sands of Cape Cod. 

Compelled to spend a night at Thomasville, Ga., on my 
way from Atlanta to Faceville, I am able to look back 
upon the first part of the Southern tour in which I am en- 
gaged. At Charleston, S.C., on December 1 our hospitable 
church gave me most cordial welcome. The warm air, and 
the profusion of flowers and green foliage in the ancient 
burying-ground beside our exquisite Charleston church 
formed a startling contrast to the falling snow amid which 
my start was made; but within the walls there was neither 
North nor South. For the large congregation there assem- 
bled was simply expressing American Unitarianism, simply 
making an effort to bless the city of Charleston in our 
serene way of faith, our reverent strength of worship, our 
brotherly habit of spiritual appeal. 

It was my privilege to lead that worship, to preach the 
sermon, and then to administer the service of communion. 
At the close of the service practically all the people came 
forward to greet their secretary on this first coming to his 
post of duty in Charleston. After that a business session 
was held with the vestrymen of the church. It was evident 
that already the hearts of the people have been given to Mr. 
and Mrs. Gray, who are getting their work under way with 
a care and a courage that foretell high success. There has 
been a notable quickening of power in the Sunday-school. 

A Sunday night train brought me to Chattanooga, Tenn., 
in time to preach the opening sermon of the Southern Con- 
ference on December 2. Throughout Tuesday I attended 
closely the sessions of the conference, listening to what our 
faithful workers here had to say about what they called “the 
Southern problem.” What I heard there I have heard in 
practically the same terms in the West, the North, and the 
East. I might have forgotten the cloud-topped hills of 
Chattanooga, and believed myself to be in Wisconsin or 
Connecticut. 

In truth, for this soul-stirring work of ours there is no 
East, no West, no South, no State or sectional line. There 
is simply human nature with its eternal needs, its splendid 
possibilities ; and what will deeply affect human nature in 
Boston will in the same way influence souls in Louisiana. 
Our religion is bigger than all sections, and speaks through 
all dialects with the same power. 

Yet it is well and inevitable that earnest workers should 
think their own sphere a peculiar one. That means that 
they are giving to it their undivided attention, going about 
their Father’s business in the only place where it lies for 
them, and in a spirit which alone can induce successful ser. 
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vice. Itis a study and a wide service upon which these 
Southern ministers are engaged. Their churches lie a day’s 
journey or more apart from one another, and the result is 
that every man of them feels responsible for the welfare of a 
State, so far as that can be served by Unitarianism. Each is 
in touch with inquiring souls in places far removed from the 
home church. Such conditions develop self-reliant and effi- 
cient men, or else send men away in utter defeat. 

Every one of these Southern ministers has a difficult posi- 
tion, yet the reports they made at the conference revealed to 
me the gratifying fact that they all find an increasing oppor- 
tunity for devoted Unitarian work in the South. Particu- 
larly stimulating were their statements that the country dis- 
tricts need our preaching and teaching. Our working 
hypothesis of late years has been that our special sphere is 
in the large centres of population. That may be so, if the 
only practicable phase of missionary work is the planting of 
self-supporting churches which can settle pastors. But, if we 
can learn over again how to administer religion as the apos- 


tles did, without stone walls or abiding priests, we shall dis- 


cover that the entire country-side of America holds people 
that will profitably welcome our Unitarian interpretation of 
life, our thought of God, and eternal duty. 

We are, so far as we are doing anything at all, in no dan- 
ger of neglecting the cities; but, in order to justify our claims 
to the respect of Christendom, we must advance upon these 
vast open tracts of the country, where what we call self-sup- 
porting societies are impossible, and find some other way to 
put religion to the front there as the most important agency 
in all men’s lives. 

Early on the day after the conference I started southward, 
and that evening spoke in our church at Atlanta. A pleas- 
ant feature of the visit there was the christening of the two 
children of Rev. and Mrs. C. A. Langston. To-morrow I 
shall join Mr. Gibson at Faceville. 

CHARLES E. ST. JOHN. 


Current Topics. 


Up to the present time the event of the month has un- 
doubtedly been the promulgation of the finding of the Schley 
Court of Inquiry, which practically leaves the status of the 
case unaltered. The adherents on both sides find themselves 
both satisfied and dissatisfied. Admiral Dewey’s opinion is 
pointed to with pride and exultation by Admiral Schley’s 
friends; while those opposed to him seem quite contented to 
rest upon the finding of the court, as determined by the ma- 
jority. There is, it would appear, a chance now that the mat- 
ter'may be dropped officially, and that in time the agitation 
may cease. The most interesting point in the whole case, as 
viewed from the outside, has been the inability of the intelli- 
gent public to comprehend and appreciate the attitude of 
Admiral Dewey in signing the finding, as president, and at 
the same time submitting a minority report. A service court 
of any kind differs from a civil court or committee, inasmuch 
as certain of its members have a dual official personality. 
Admiral Dewey, for example, was obliged to sign the official 
decree of the court as determined by the majority, by virtue 
of his position as president of the court; but he had also the 
right, as a simple member thereof, to make a statement of 
his individual opinion, should he, as in this case, hold an 
opinion differing from that of the majority. 


od 


Some interesting statistics are furnished the public in the 
last issue of the Zvectrical Review on the subject of the 
telephone business in the United States. The figures used 
in regard to this industry, still in its infancy,— telephones 
have been in general use but twenty-two years,— but grow- 
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ing with every year, are astonishingly large. The Review 
states that there are 4,311 exchanges now working, with 
2,278,717 telephones in constant use. The total capital in- 
vested is approximately $500,000,000. One company alone 
employs 33,000 people and handles a total of 2,000,000,000 of 
annual calls. The manufacturing side of the statistics’ testi- 
fies to the confidence which the producers feel in the future 
growth of the interest and the extension of the use of the 
telephone. It is estimated that a total of 3,000 instruments 
is made ready for the market each day, the yearly output of 
telephones with their necessary appurtenances being valued 
at between $50,000,000 and $60,000,000. It is not neces- 
sary that stress should be laid upon the fact that the portable 
and desk telephone of to-day, by means of which the most 
private communications can be carried on in a room full of 
people, are a notable improvement upon the crude instru- 
ment of the seventies, where a six-mile intercourse was re- 
garded as immense achievement. 


vt 


NEARLY one thousand years ago, when Venice was just 
rising to her proud position as the first maritime republic 
of the world, one of the wise measures by which she attained 
her superiority was the establishment of the first State Bank, 
the outcome of the perspicacity of one of her clever doges. 
It is interesting to know that last week a deputation of 
Italian traders and bankers called upon the Italian ministers 
of foreign affairs and of the treasury, and through them 
obtained an agreement from the government that within six 
months a Bank of Italy shall be established at Shanghai, 
where Italians interested will be represented in the matter of 
the Chinese indemnity. This action on the part of the 
Italian government is of especial interest to us, from the fact 
that it is stated that a ‘great American bank is to be estab- 
lished at Shanghai, another at Hong-kong, and eventually, a 
third at Manila. The American banks in China have been 
made necessary by the fact that the payment to the United 
States of the indemnity for the Boxer outrages, which is to 
extend to the year 1940, in annual instalments, required the 
selection of a bank in which this money could be deposited ; 
and the occasion was seized for the founding of a much- 
needed American banking institution, Up to now, all 
American funds in China, including the pay of our soldiers 
and sailors, have passed through the hands of two great 
English corporations. Now the Chinese Empire is to con- 
tain State banks of England, Germany, France, Italy,— 
child and mother oi Venice,— and of the United States. 
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THE rapidity with which application follows invention in 
this age and country takes away the breath of an average man. 
But a short time ago an engineer in the employ of the Long 
Island Railroad evolved from his brain a tunnel feasible for 
use in such rivers as the Hudson, where the bed of the river, 
as first formed, lies many feet below the accretion of mud 
and clay, constantly shifting, that overlies it. The result of 
this new invention promises to be the long-dreamed-of pos- 
sibility of journeying from almost any part of this country 
to another part without change of cars. Mr. Baldwin, 
president of the Long Island Road, has just explained certain 
plans made by President Cassatt of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road for the union of their lines by means of tunnels under 
the Hudson, the East River, and the great city of New York. 
This new form of tunnel is not to rest upon the shifting bed 
of the river, but is to be held, as a bridge is, upon piers of 
stone which will be sunk through the silt deep into the true 
bed of the river, while the bridge-tunnel will pass through 
the less stable parts of earth. The estimate of the cost of 
this’great work, with all that will be required to make the 
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thing an entire success, is in the neighborhood of $50,000,000, 
The time required to perfect the undertaking cannot yet be 


named. 
ee 


Tue rapid development of the manufacturing interests of 
the United States, as well as the demands of foreign trade, 
are almost sure to bring about at certain seasons of the year 
a “freight-car famine” which is appreciated by the world 
at large only when some special need brings home the 
matter to us. Such a need and such a realization have 
come of late to the great cities, in the scarcity of soft coal, 
it being impossible at the present time for any local dealers 
to meet the demand for bituminous coal in any quantity, 
owing to the shortage of freight cars in which the output 
may be conveyed from the mines. The matter is made 
more noticeable by the fact that the officials in the large com- 
panies are unable to predict for how long a time the present 
state of affairs is likely to exist. Soft coal is not such a vital 
necessity that its scarcity is of great importance; but the con- 
dition reminds us that experts in food statistics have in- 
formed us that even New York, great centre of deposit that 
it is, is not at any time provisioned for more than thirty days, 
and that to us, as to our greatest metropolis, most of the 
provisions come by freight from the interior of the country. 


rd 


Ir is reported that the Secretary of State will soon send to 
Congress a communication asking authority for the carrying 
out of a plan which, it is hoped, will greatly facilitate our 
future intercourse and relations with the Chinese government. 
Since the establishment of diplomatic relations with China 
we have, up to the present time, been wholly dependent upon 
Chinese interpreters, who have, sometimes, doubtless with 
the best intentions, succeeded in making it very difficult for 
the two nations to understand each other. Mr. Hay’s plan 
is to take ten young men of American birth and education, 
and send them to China to study the Chinese language fully 
and exhaustively. While engaged in this work, they are to 
be paid one’thousand dollars a year; and, when they are con- 
sidered sufficiently proficient, they are to be assigned to duty 
as official interpreters at the legation and at various consular 
stations where native interpreters are now employed. It is 
hoped that most of the unsatisfactory results which have 
been obtained in transactions of importance can thus be 
done away with, and that full confidence can be placed in the 
translations which will be thus obtained, a thing that has 
been impossible with the ordinary “ Chinaman interpreter.” 


Brevittes. 


The Life is still the light of men. 


Men of the world, warned by some subtle instinct, avoid 
the churches where one of their own sort occupies the pulpit. 


Anybody can tell whether a shoe is well made or not; 
but, when it pinches, not every one can tell where the 
trouble is, 

Zion's Herald displays on its title-page the portrait of 
Prof. Francis Greenwood Peabody, D.D., of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

The bravest men and women commonly live and die with- 
out special notice because they make no fuss about troubles 
and dangers which send weaker souls into hysterics, 


A well-cut proverb or maxim will have currency and 
credit ages after its meaning has been forgotten, and may 
have nee even after its original meaning has been re- 
yersed, ‘ 
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There is much talk about the decadence of theological 
schools. ‘The decadence is mostly of the kind which appears 
in the springtime, on trees with adherent dead leaves. When 
a burst of new life comes, the old leaves fall, but there is no 
decadence. 


To the saints scattered abroad who are readers of the 
Register, but who are far from churches which proclaim and 
illustrate their faith, we send Christmas greetings. We 
should be glad to hear from them now and then. Short let- 
ters telling how the new faith came to them would be very 
interesting to our readers. 


One never understands the history of the Hebrew people 
until he admits that some of the greatest men of antiquity 
had thoughts about God and man such as could not now 
enter into the mind of any enlightened thinker for the first 
time. Admitting that, the interest of the narrative is often 
increased, and reverence is deepened for the workers in that 
far-off time. 


Where the language of King James’s translation of the 
Bible misrepresents the original in any important particular, 
it ought to be corrected. But, where the difficulty in the 
translation relates only to some alleged obscurity of old 
English words, it is better to let the translation stand. 
Even children quickly learn the meaning of the old phrases, all 
the more quickly, perhaps, because their attention is challenged 
by them. Francis J. Child said that it would be a bad day for 
the English language when we gave up the old Bible. 


We once listened to the evidence in a liquor trial where a 
son testified that he found his father dead-drunk in a bar- 
room and carried him home. Afterward the father, who was 
a droll creature, was put on the witness-stand. When pressed 


to give evidence, he declared that he could not remember - 


what happened. Being pushed still harder, he exclaimed in 
mock indignation: “How do I know what was going on 
there? Didn’t my son just testify that he found me dead- 
drunk? How can I tell what happened?” Something like 
this makes occult mysteries still more mysterious when those 
most actively concerned cannot testify because they are un- 
conscious while the most interesting things are going on. 


Letters to the Gditor. 


The Limits of Evolution. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


May I have a little space to call the attention of your 
readers, and especially my brother ministers, to a recently 
published book entitled “‘ The Limits of Evolution,” by Prof. 
G. H. Howison? It is just the book, it seems to me, that our 
ministers — indeed, all ministers — need to read at this pres- 
ent time, especially if the recent performance of Prof. 
Haeckel has disturbed their peace and blurred their vision. 
The book is not easy reading, for most of us cannot think 
clearly through long stretches; but the final results are most 
hopeful and helpful. If one does not read the whole book, 
let him read at least the chapter on “ The Right Relation of 
Reason to Religion” and the chapter on “ Human Immor- 
tality.” The aim of the book,I should say, in words used 
elsewhere by Dr. Howison, in speaking of a chief aim of a 
university, is the ‘‘ stabilizing of religion by rendering it com- 
pletely reasonable, and the exaltation and inspiration of 
science and philosophy by the consciousness that they cul- 
minate in the religious conception of life.” 


BRADFORD LEAVITT. 
San FRANCISCO. f 
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For the Christian Register. | 


How can you Sleep To-night? 


BY ESTHER HOOKER TROWBRIDGE. 


How can you sleep so sound to-night, 
O little white-walled hill? 

I marvel that your doors are barred, 
And all your streets so still. 

For, lo! within your very walls 
Doth shine the Heavenly Light; 

The Hope of all the years is come: 
How can you sleep to-night? 


The angel’s song rings through the air: 
Will you not hear it, too? 
Awake! and quick unbar thy doors, 
The Christ hath come to you! 
Arise, and haste thee to his side, 
Love’s vigil there to keep; 
Thy Saviour’s heart must grieve to-night 
That any soul should sleep ! : 


The Evolution of Holidays. 


BY REV. CHARLES GORDON AMES, D.D. 


Dr. Martineau has noted that man is the only creature that 
can tell what o’clock it is: he alone “marks time” by a 
record of its steps, stages,and seasons. Naturally enough, he 
alone keeps anniversaries or celebrates past events and his- 
toric personages. 

The evolution of holidays would be a subtle subject for 
study in the social life of mankind. For all the holidays 
are public occasions: they bring people together in groups, 
companies, crowds. There would be no such thing as a 
holiday unless many minds were moved by some common 
sentiment to some common observance. 

The germinal impulse may be planted by gratitude to a 
benefactor, honor to a hero, joy over a victory, the half 
mythical beginnings of a colony, or the birthday of a nation. 
In ancient times men were stirred in such ways by the 
periodicities of nature, the new moons, the heliacal rising of 
certain constellations, or the return of the sun from his 
southward journey. Later came feasts of ingathering, when 
field and vineyard yielded their ripened bounty. 

At the root of every such custom there was a religious 
impulse, some recognition, however vague, of a mysterious 
source from which all blessings flow. The spirit which 
“bestrode the tribes” that thronged to temple and altar 
was reverent and worshipful. Not the less were these solem- 
nities joyous and festive, it being generally held in order to | 
satisfy the mouth with “good things.’ The feast being 
over, the people ‘rose up to play”; and there was music 
and dancing, which often ran into wild carousals and wan- 
tonness. ’ 

Holy days passed into holidays when the authority for 
their observance would seem to be no higher than tradition 
or custom. Thus more and more the spectacular, sensa- 
tional, and sensual prevailed over the sacred ; for there was a 
great deal of human nature in the old religions. Even the 
rituals of piety tended to become more unreal as they grew 
theatrical, ornate, and imposing. 

Nearly every one of the “great religions” has given rise to 
a series of annual festivals; and in Brahmanism these are 
so numerous and frequent as to disturb quite seriously the 
course of secular industry. The Catholic calendar of saints’ 
days covers nearly every day in the year, but only in a few 
cases do the acts of veneration require a suspension of 
ordinary pursuits. 

The greater feasts of the Church have been fixed on the 
dates of pre-Christian observances, These were generally 
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determined by natural events or astronomical phenomena. 
The ecclesiastics wisely took advantage of the ancient pagan 
usages and symbolry; for these were regarded as a provi- 
dential preparation for the gospel, or as moulds for the ideas 
and manifestations of the higher faith. Thus, as the temple 
of a pagan deity, or a basilica where Roman justice had 
been administered, might be converted into a house of wor- 
ship for the living-God, so might the old holidays be charged 
with a new meaning. Indeed, the outward and formal trans- 
ference of great populations from the old ways of life to the 
new was the more easily accomplished by adopting and 
adapting the time-honored and familiar occasions, customs, 
and resorts. 

Thus the feast of the resurrection of Jesus supplanted the 
ancient springtime festival, whose Teutonic name of Easter it 
perpetuates. The feast of the Annunciation was set for the 
vernal equinox, and the feast of the Assumption of Mary 
for the 15th of August, when the constellation Virgo dis- 
appears into the sunset. The unchanging sky supplied a 
background of scenery and symbolism for the new spiritual 
drama of beliefs, traditions, ceremonials, and rapidly multi- 
plying myths. 

Christmas furnishes one most noteworthy instance of the 
conversion of a pagan festival to Christian uses. It is the 
culmination of what the Catholic churches call the Advent 
season,— a month-long celebration of the coming of the 
Saviour of mankind. Through unknown ages the 25th of 
December, or some approximate date, was celebrated by all 
the leading nations as the winter solstice,—the day on 
which the Sun-god wins his great victory over the powers of 
darkness. For months he seems sadly to retreat, as if 
baffled by the advancing shadows. At length he makes a 
stand, and quickly commences his return, driving the enemy 
before his shining lance, and gladdening men’s hearts with 
lengthening days and shortening nights. 

Around this central fact each nation wove its own em- 
broidery of legendary or mythical stuff. In Egypt the 25th 
of December was celebrated as the birthday of Horus, son 
of Osiris and Isis. The mother goddess was pictured with 
the sacred infant held to her breast or sitting on her knee, 
receiving the homage of the devout. The most notable 
festival of the Persians was held on the same day, in honor 
of Mithra, the sun-god. 


“ And Iran, like a sunflower, turned 
Where’er the eye of Mithra burned.” 


In Hindostan the same date is still an occasion for giv- 
ing presents and for decorating the houses with garlands, 
and in China the recurrence of either solstice is marked by 
a suspension or slackening of business, 

The Romans borrowed this holiday from the East, and 
called it the Feast of the Invincible Sun, who was partly 
confused with Bacchus, the fertilizer of the vineyards, whose 
worship ran into abominable excesses of revelry. 

The date of the birth of Jesus was unknown. For a time 
and in the second century the Asiatic churches kept the 
6th of January. But all believers saw in his coming the 
victory of the True Light over the world’s darkness and 
evil; and by the fifth century the old pagan festival was 
glorified with a Christian consecration, and hallowed by 
decrees which were accepted throughout the churches, 
East and West. 

For a time the influence of the bishops made it possible 
to enforce the prohibition of all games and the closing of 
the theatres; but the joyousness of the day soon overflowed 
all churchly bounds, and whole populations welcomed a 
truce to antagonisms and a season of general good will. 
This feeling expanded, and found expression in all that 
variety of social, festive, recreative, and sportive gladsome- 
ness which such a season now brings to every nominally 
Christian community. Fortunately, the true Christmas spirit 
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still holds our merry-making within the bounds of decorum, 
even though the hoarse noises of war and preparation for war 
dull our ears to the song of the angels. 

Boston, Mass. 


Religious Uses of Christmas, 


BY REV. HOWARD N. BROWN, 


The Puritans gave up Christmas because of the uses to 
which a pleasure-loving and licentious age had put that 
festival, and because they could not find in history or Script- 
ure any warrant for holding it to be the day of Christ’s birth, 
Concerning the first of these reasons, if we know anything of 
the matter, we must sympathize with them very heartily; and, 
if their dislike for Christmas festivities took on a somewhat 
acid flavor, we are sufficiently familiar with the distortions . 
produced by a strongly partisan spirit in our own day 
to understand the feeling of hatred which they came to 
cherish. : 

But the other pretext was far less reasonable and just. A 
day once past never comes again, and all anniversaries are 
but the marks upon our calendar by which we remind our- 
selves of what has been, Christ was born undoubtedly; and 
any day on which the world agrees to celebrate that birth is 
as good for the purpose as any other day might be, however 
duly certified. The sole questions really are, Is it worth 
while to celebrate that birth? and how may such a celebra- 
tion be most fitly conducted ? 

It is very plain that in some fashion Christmas is to be 
observed in the future throughout the Christian world. The 
Puritan protest has spent its force; and, if not all the revels 
of the past have come back again, it is because the age is 
different rather than because of restraints which any of us 
are able to impose. What, then, can we do with Christmas 
to make it of real value to the world which insists upon its 
celebration ? 

Is there any day in the whole year that seems more appro- 
priate for a religious service, or one which suggests more 
themes on which the preacher may speak with effect to his 
fellow-men? Doubtless people are very busy in their homes 
on that day, or they are engaged in some kind of merry- 
making which leads them away from home altogether. Not 
many will attend a Christmas service. But in these days 
church attendance is by no means what it should be at any 
season, and we feel it our duty to maintain a service of public 
worship none the less. 

It is safe to say that the home festival will mean some- 
thing more to that family where all, the old and the young, 
have gone together to the house of prayer to give thanks for 
the coming into the world of him whom the festival is de- 
signed to honor, and to listen to some words appreciative 
of his mission to mankind, It is also safe to say that any 
Christian church, whether its Christmas congregation be 
large or small, will be more respected in the community 
when in some serious and solemn way it observes the 
traditional anniversary of its Founder’s birth. 

Outside the church, as well as inside the church, there is 
a predominant feeling that the life and the teaching of Christ 
stand for something vastly higher and purer than the 
ordinary attainments of mankind. No body of Christians 
(so called) is likely to stand very high in the regard of the 
unchurched unless it shows some feeling of the moral beauty 
of the Christian ideal; and, though Christmas is by no means 
the exclusive opportunity for such a manifestation, it affords 
one very good chance to speak of love and loyalty toward 
those great things of the spirit which the name of Christ is 
held to symbolize. 

No church, moreover, can live on a coldly critical estimate 
of the character of him whose name it bears, No nation 
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can live without developing some warmth of sentimental at- 
tachment to the forms and symbols of national life. The 
one bond uniting Christendom, about which such an affection 
may centre itself, is made by the life and leadership of 
Christ. The one thing above all others which has carried the 
Church forward from age to age is the inherited feeling of 
respect and reverence for his name. 

Surely, such a sentiment is worth cultivating; and Christ- 
mas is a good time to do something that will tend to strengthen 
and enlighten it. If we still felt like continuing the protest of 
our Puritan fathers against any observance of the day what- 
ever, that would be at least a consistent attitude. But we 
do not take that stand. On the contrary, we make much of 
it as a holiday; and we give no sign of disapproval against 
holiday performances sometimes about as bad as anything 
that excited the hostility of the Puritans. 

Is it not incumbent upon us, then, to do what we can to 
supplement all that is good in the social and family customs 
of the time, and to counteract the senseless or evil uses of 
the day, by holding it so far as we can for religious ‘pur- 
poses? It will not be labor thrown away. A Christmas 
service in the church on Christmas Day is abundantly worth 
while, even though only the Scriptural “two or three” may 
then gather together. 

Boston, Mass. 


“Christmas comes but once a Year.” 


BY REV. S. M. CROTHERS. 


Emerson, writing about the Emancipation Proclamation, 
said : ‘‘ Every step in the history of political liberty is a sally of 
the human mind into the untried Future, and has the interest 
of genius. Liberty is a slow growth. It comes like religion, 
for short periods and in rare conditions, as if awaiting a 
culture of the race to make it organic and permanent.” 

All this one may say, also, of Christmas. It is a season 
set apart for good cheer and good will. For a little period 
the selfish maxims of the street are forgotten, and brotherly 
kindness is elevated into the place of honor. Every one had 
an opportunity of testing the blessedness which comes from 
giving. 

The cynic is quick to see and point out the discrepancy 
between the Christmas proclamation of peace and good will 
and the habitual conduct of mankind. To him it is but a 
piece of weak hypocrisy that deceives no one. There are 
moods of moral strenuousness which bring almost the same 
feelings. What right have we, who know that there is 
to-day strife between nations, that business life involves the 
clashing of rival interests, that multitudes are made miser- 
able by unjust conditions, to keep Christmas? Why indulge 
in a cheerful ‘‘ make-believe”? 

This is to misconceive the meaning of Christmas. 
not the rejoicing over an accomplished fact. It is a brave 
“ sally of the human mind.” Beleaguered by care, it now and 
then breaks through into the region of pure joy. It asserts 
itself in acts of native generosity. It will not buy and sell, 
weigh and measure; but it will freely give and freely receive. 
There is a defiance of the prudential virtues in the enthusiasm 
for humanity that suddenly takes possession of the heart. 

“Christmas comes but once a year!” “Yes, wise cynic, 
you are right: this mood which voices itself in the Christmas 
anthem has not yet become habitual. If it pleases to sneer, 
you are not likely to be without your opportunity. On the 
day after Christmas you will have a chance to say, “I told 
youso.” You are quite right in thinking that a great many 
things are happening in South Africa and the Philippines, in 
China, in South America, and even in the good city of Bos- 
ton, that do not fit into a Christmas carol. 

Yet you are a very foolish cynic if you think that to be. 


It is 
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any reason why we should not join heartily in the Christmas 
carol. In spite of your scornful eye and curling lip, it is as 
real as the cares and anxieties it so cheerily defied. 

It is the assertion and indomitable spirit. Again and 
again it sallies forth. It is beaten back, but it rallies and 
asserts itself anew. Already there are those who keep per- 
petual Christmas. In their individual lives, joy comes with 
giving, good will has established itself as an ordinary, every- 
day principle. It is not yet so in society. Good will mani- 
fests itself “for short periods and in rare conditions.” But 
what is true progress in civilization but this,— the culture of 
the race which shall make the Christmas spirit ‘“ organic 
and permanent?” 

CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 


The Christmas Gift. 


BY REV. JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 


Emerson’s essay on Gifts is as good a lamp as we can 
hold close to our breasts when we plunge into the tremen- 
dous cloud of Christmas giving. His first rule is neces- 
sity: that, if our friend is much in need of shoes, we should 
not give him a paint-box; yet I would say, Something besides 
the shoes, something indifferent to his pressing wants, as if 
he were as well off as the best. His next rule is that the 
gift should pertain to one’s self, and be something that repre- 
sents our own life and character, and not merely the jeweler’s 
or some other’s of that kind. Here women seem to be more 
fortunate than men, there are so many pretty things that 
they can make. The minister’s sermon or the lawyer’s 
brief would be a doubtful gift. But, while it is good to give 
one’s own handiwork, it is not so bad to give anything that 
is ours through vital sympathy and appreciation. Even here 
there are certain limitations. Doubtless we consult too much 
the taste of the recipient and not enough our own, but there 
is a proverb about pearls which may not be too loftily ig- 
nored. Nor need our hesitation about giving this or that to 
a particular friend be any imputation of defect. A set of 
Browning would be as absurd for some folk as a refrigerator 
to a Laplander, but they may like Herbert Spencer well 
enough. My dear Laura may disdain George Meredith, but 
she may like Jane Austen passing well; and who shall say 
that in such instances Wisdom is not justified of her chil- 
dren? It would be as perverse to give anybody’s poems to a 
friend who dislikes all poetry as to give a box of fine cigars 
to a friend who never smokes. 

One thing seems very sure: There must be no element of 
bargaining in our Christmas giving. There is much giving 
and taking which yields no adequate result. Better would 
be accomplished if either party gave nothing, but laid out his 
money for himself in a judicious way. It would save pack- 
thread and postage. Arrest yourself, if you find yourself 
saying, ‘Such a one remembered me last year, and now I 
must remember him.’ The reciprocity of Confucius or 
McKinley does not extend its rule to Christmas gifts. It 
is a mean business when we find ourselves sorry over 
the gift we have received because we have sent nothing 
corresponding, and we hurry off to buy something, and 
send it, hoping our tardiness will not breed suspicion. . So 
far as the Christmas spirit is concerned, we might as well 
send along the cash. Moreover, it is shameful to regret 
the little gift received where something larger has been 
sent, and equally so to regret what we have given, as if 
it could be shamed by the reciprocal event. ‘To enter into 
the joy of Christmas giving with any of these sordid thoughts 
is to invade the wedding feast without a wedding garment. 
Shall we love those only who first love us? ‘If I love you,” 
said Goethe, “ what.is. that to you?” That is a very doubt-. 
ful Christmas. into which there does not enter a great deal: of) 
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‘doing good, hoping for nothing again, and much gladness in 
this aspect of the time. 
I would recommend the rotary Christmas as a good insti- 
tution and worthy of wide acceptation. I mean that there is 
no good reason why we should not pass our gifts along. 


“God wills that in a ring 
~ His blessings should be sent.” 


The gift once given is ours; and, though the silversmith or 
‘bookseller might object to our sending it on some new errand 
of love, the giver certainly should not. Of course, the money- 
saving element in such an economy may be too prominent ; 
but, where there is much love and little money, it may have 
its proper place. It may be a good habit not to write your 
child’s name and your own in his Christmas book, so that, if 
he wishes to pass it along next Christmas, he may do so with 
less hindrance; but I am inclined to think that there is 
something of base concession here, and that the book ought 
to acquire value from its history. To pass along the thing 
for which we do not care is something base, or would be, were 
it not for the wide difference in tastes and needs. But, if 
Tom should feel constrained to give away his very dearest 
book, and Maggie hers, the genius of the happy time would 
smile upon the act. 

I do not imagine that the little Jesus had many Christmas 
presents even supposing (not to be too critical) that the day 
was his birthday, as folk commonly believe. But I think he 
got along without them very well. For one thing, his father 
was a carpenter; and that must have meant a great deal to 
him. I could wish him nothing better than the delight I 
had among the sweet-smelling chips and shavings of the car- 
penter shop in which I revelled when a boy. Then, as we 
know, he liked to play at weddings and funerals: “ We have 
piped unto you, and you have not danced,” etc. And on 
that steep Nazareth hillside there must have been every 
facility for making dams and waterfalls and such things. It 
is in one of the apocryphal Gospels that we read about 
his making sparrows out of mud, but there are many things 
in the canonical books that are less credible. And the 

‘possibilities of mud are simply infinite. Now whither tends 
all this if not to the conclusion that a boy’s life does not 
consist in the abundance of the mechanical toys that he 
possesses, but in his imaginative use of the rude materials of 
his environment? We have all of us seen children so buried 
under the piled mountain of their toys that, as John Weiss 
would have put it, “hardly a gesture transpired.” The 
Greek naught in overplus clearly has some application here. 
Too often we discourage the imagination of the child with 
the abundance of our gifts. But, happily, the genius of 
childhood is selective, and from what is negligible takes 
after its kind. When this god would ride, anything serves him 
for a chariot. The preferences of children are sometimes 
disappointing to the parents who have been lavish in the 
hope to please or to surprise, but in such things “the child 
upon the judgment-seat” is often wiser than the most 
mature. 

BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


Christmas in the Home. 


BY REV. JOHN W. DAY. 


It would be hard to say which gives most to the other, 
Christmas to the home or the home to Christmas. On this 
last side of the account are all the natural products of the 
heart which would have grown into some such glorious 
flowering if Christmas had never come. On the first side 
are the pre-eminent influence of Christ’s spirit, the crystalli- 

“gation in his name of friendship and love, the poetry and 
art which light up and uplift, all the best that a home festival 
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of mutual affection could have been without them. Among 
the distinct influences of Christmas upon the home a chief 
place belongs to the culture of the imagination. The beauty 
of its specifically Christian character is in this power. To 
read the birth stories as if they were crude history is to take 
away their charm and their truth. To discuss them and 
compare them is a subordinate necessity of literary study ; 
but, that task over, we should begin again, and read them. 
Read them with the mind open, with the heart alive, and 
with the straining analysis well out of the way. The dis- 
cursive mood will have rights enough, and honesty has little 
to fear from poetry. Logic and literalness could be pushed 
in here, so as to make us hate them; and, if the issue were 
forced, many a soul, as clear with truth as with the light, 
would break away from all that encumbered its higher flight. 
Thus it has been that — 


“A warmth within the breast would melt 
The freezing reason’s colder part, 
And, like a man in wrath the heart 

Stood up and answered, ‘I have felt.’” 


It is in this connection that Santa Claus should be given 
such higher rights in the home. In his fascinating person 
the heart of childhood rejoices, and childhood’s heart in age 
grows young again. He brings closer than any other in- 
fluence this life of the imagination, and in homes where 
he is unknown the choicest spirit of Christmas is rejected. 
In the name of childhood and in the name of him who loved 
little children a protest should be made against the system- 
atic cheating that goes on under the name of truth. The 
people who call the Santa Claus story cheating are blind 
leaders of those who see further than they, and they them- 
selves cheat the wholesome heart of its daily food if they 
deny to Christmas its full, ungrudging store of fancy. ‘Is 
Santa Claus coming?’ does the child ask? Answer yes,—a 
thousand times yes. A pity for the hard prosaic sense that 
has to answer no, and brushes away the magic web of real 
delight with the heavy hand of lower fact. Soon enough 
comes the time when the trailing clouds of glory melt into 
the light of common day, when reality in illusion is crushed 
under the heel of a reality that is only avoirdupois. The 
world is enough with us without our lengthening its reach 
and betraying to the soul’s enemy the most precious hiding- 
places of the spirit. In the name of all that is holy let us 
defend childhood’s holy of holies. Let us guard the child’s 
right to be a child, and so freshen the spirit that it shall last 
longer amid the deadening shocks of experience conspiring 
to shorten the spirit’s reign. For the truth, of which we see 
here an extraordinary care more needed elsewhere, the fear 
is out of place. ‘Teach that in example of daily fidelity to 
daily fact, in accuracy, in less false witness, in honesty as to 
the age of half-fare on railroads, as to tax returns, in free- 
dom from social lying. But for this higher truth of poetry 
there is immediate occasion to fear. The time is full of 
danger to the proper and full development of human nature. 
The capacity of the soul is squeezed out of proportion. Ed- 
ucation aims against the light when, in developing intellect- 
ual power, it represses spiritual vitality. 

Youth is too canny; and, as its eye is sharpened, insight 
grows dull, Emotion, once out of balance in excess, is now- 
adays out of balance through repression. Thereis a loss of 
power to feel, and the absence of natural reactions of the 
spirit betokens degeneration at the centres of the spiritual 
nerve-force. 

There is a premature adjustment of relations which, if left 
alone, will adjust themselves. To meddle with the growth of 
the spirit into life by forcing aspects which the spirit cannot 
hold in due perspective is to produce astigmatism of the 
soul. When the natural time comes, the transition from the 
too imaginative life will be simple and without shock, To 
anticipate and try to ward off the shock of disillusion is to 
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distrust the integrity of human nature. The child will take 
care of its fancy. Even now, while the precious vision is 


cherished, the intelligence is incipient; and, when left to it-~ 


self, it will grow up to proportionate exercise, and preserve 
at the core of being that priceless sensitiveness which re- 
deems time with eternal youth. 

The sweet influences of Christmas in the home culminate 
in this evangel of the imagination, and its response in the 
heart of childhood will be re-enforced in human nature at 
every age. The atrophy of sensibility will be arrested. The 
sad inability to enjoy symbols as symbols will see itself as it 
is, and humbly admit as a lack that which was entitled dis- 
crimination. The cramping self-consciousness induced by 
thinking about what first we should with thorough self-surren- 
der appreciate will yield to the irresistible enthusiasm of the 
time. Let the heart forget its chief burden itself. Let a 
new heaven and a new earth descend upon the common 
ordinariness of life. Break out of the prison of things, and 
take the flight of freedom. Riot in the soul’s pure play, and 
be healed of care and blindness by the miracle of forgetful- 
ness. To be a child again, and yet not again, but always; to 
face the world with all the powers of vision; to keep a central 
joy inalienable,— this is to find the best gift that Christmas 
brings the home. And, except ye become as little children, 
ye shall in no wise enter the kingdom of heaven. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


Christmas Renewal of Youth. 


BY REV, JULIAN C. JAYNES. 


Santa Claus has become by the divine right of fitness the 
lord of the Christmas kingdom and the friend of children to 
the end of time. The imagination pictures him there in the 
icy caverns of the pole, his stalwart form and beaming face 
bending over the happy task of fashioning gifts for the 
waiting hands of childhood. And then on Christmas Eve, 
clad in ample fur, loaded to the bottom of his big heart with 
all good things, his white beard flying in the wind, with 
many a laugh and shout he drives his jingling coursers south- 
ward through the moonlit spaces of the air. And not a roof 
in all the land that does not feel the touch of his feet, and 
not a fireside that is not richer for his midnight visit. 

He is the personification of the cheer, the merriment, the 
wide, spontaneous benevolence of the Christmas-tide. He 
comes every year, not only as the children’s benefactor, but 
also as the bright example of a sunny, sweet-tempered old 
age. We should not recognize him if he were to appear as 
a rosy-cheeked youth. We know him and love him only as 
the white-haired, wrinkled old man, glowing with amiability 
and charged to the finger-tips with interest in the life of the 
young world. Every Christmas he preached a silent sermon 
to petulant old age, and offers a revival of forgotten days to 
worn-out hearts. Here is the opportunity for men and 
women who have grown old too fast. Christmas is the open 
doorway into the land of eternal youth. Beyond that portal 
lie the wondrous enchantments of childhood, its joy and 
laughter, its beautiful make-believes, its happy surprises, its 
easy abandonment to the pleasure of the hour, its blessed 
forgetfulness of yesterday’s pain and trouble. 

But this realm does not belong exclusively to the boys 
and girls. It is for us grown-up children also, and it is a sad 
comment on our self-development when any of us become 
too stiff or too serious to cross its threshold. We must 
indeed empty our hands of childish toys in order to fill them 
with the world’s work; but, in putting away the toys, we need 
not erase the memory of young days and make vows to an 
iron-faced gravity. 

And yet there are people who pass by the open door of 
Christmas with stolid indifference or stand outside and 
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solemnly denounce the follies going on within. The cares 
of the world, the strain of modern life, the deepening dignity 
or the growing peevishness induced by weight of years, have 
withered the heart’s freshness and muffled the bells of joy. 
They may be valiant workers in the world’s grave affairs, 
but they have put away childish things so rigidly that they 
have lost the grace of hearty laughter and have forgotten 
how to forget. 

After we have reached the zenith of life and begin to 
decline toward the sunset, some of us make a strange dis- 
covery. We notice that the children make far more noise 
than they did when we were young. We observe that the 
new generation is excessively frivolous, and that life in gen- 
eral is thinning out into flippancy and superficialness. We 
wonder what has come over the young men and women that 
they should make merry over trifles and find values in the 
worthless trumperies of life. Young people never acted 
thus in our time. Alas! we are growing old, inwardly as 
well as outwardly. That is premature death, and quite un- 
necessary. To save ourselves, we must make one more dis- 
covery, and that is that the first discovery was a delusion and 
a mistake, that the trouble was not in the vision, but in the 
seer, that in him the power to respond to joy was waning, the 
power to sympathize with the delights of childhood was 
passing away, and a certain impatience of temper and dul- 
ness of heart were coming to take its place. 

Let us admit that most of us elders need a sun-bath now 
and then, just to thaw our austerity and soften our frowns 
into smiles. And here stands Christmas at the open door, 
inviting us in to renew our youth at this great festival of the 
year. It is a great privilege thus to be remembered. The 
invitation implies a gentle rebuke if we have allowed the 
world to sour and distemper our dispositions. It implies a 
delicate compliment if “age has not withered nor custom 
staled ’’ our hearts. 

If we are wise, we shall accept the invitation, be there 
promptly at the hour; and, leaving outside our cares and 
anxieties, our big thoughts and weighty problems, our pro- 
fessional seriousness and pompous dignity, we shall take hold 
of nonsense with relish, be young with the youngest, laugh 
at the Christmas trifle, believe the impossible, and show to 
wondering childhood that there is nothing to dread in a 
gray and wrinkled old age. ~ 

West NEwTon, Mass. 


The Christmas Motto. 


BY REV. CHARLES F. DOLE. 


What is the one essential thing that we need for the ob- 
servance and the enjoyment of Christmas? It is a certain 
spirit or attitude: it is the sp‘rit which men have imagined 
as characterizing heaven. More correctly it is the spirit of 
the ideal human society,‘ the kingdom of God.” It is the 
spirit of men wherever they are at their best. It is their 
most humane attitude toward each other. If we call it ‘the 
Spirit of Christ,” this is for the sake of naming an actual 
example of a human life which every one knows about. But 
the name is not essential: the spirit is what constitutes 
Christmas. 

Thus it is not important, as we all agree, to know the 
time or the year when the Christ was born, or the particular 
town where he first saw the light. No one does know these 
details. It is not important to believe that the Christmas 
idea was born with Jesus, or that he was the first man who 
ever showed the Christian spirit. What if we should dis- 
cover that here and there men and women had shown this 
spirit as far back as when the twenty-third Psalm was writ- 
ten, or by men who saw the Pyramids built? So much the 
better! The world is richer for all its beautiful lives,. 
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It is not even necessary to the possession of Christmas or 
to its true celebration that men should think of Jesus at all. 
It is quite conceivable, for example, that a Jew might idealize 
the ‘‘ meekest man” and catch the same spirit that we like 
to call Christian, or a Japanese might think of the Buddha 
story, and get much the same idea of the good spirit which 
his Christian neighbors get from the contemplation of Jesus. 
Many of us, again, if we told the truth about our innermost 
life, would say that we always associate this peculiar Christ- 
mas spirit with certain of our own friends who have 
happéned to translate it to us in the most charming and 
generous forms. The truth probably is, that many do not 
quite feel acquainted with the real Jesus or they lack imagi- 
nation to make him an actual person, while at the same time 
they do know what his spirit is, as seen in other lives than 
his. And this is enough. 

‘Moreover, it is not essential for having a veritable Christ- 
mas that we give or receive presents. It is a pretty story 
that the infant Jesus celebrated his first Christmas with 
costly gifts. But it is far more likely that he had only his 
mother’s dear love, and that was enough to give or to get. 

The happiest form of words to express the essential spirit 
of Christmas is the motto of the so-called “ angels’ song.” 
It matters not how we say it, ‘‘ Peace on earth, good will to 
men,” or “Peace to men of good will.” Whenever the 
Meaning of these words dawns on any mind, it is as if a 
light had come straight from God. It is God’s world —a 
tealm of ideals and spiritual laws — out of which these words 
shine. The mind which shares their meaning shares the di- 
vine nature. 

And yet the first effect which light always has is to dis- 

close the ugly things of darkness. No one sees how dark 
the world is as he sees it, in whose eyes is the incoming 
light. The animalism, the barbarism, and the superstitions 
of the primitive ages, survive in all their forms into this 
twentieth century of the Christian era. The most tremen- 
dous doubt of immortality arises out of the thought of the 
myriads of human lives which seem merely to exist, as in the 
heart of Africa or the teeming millions of Asia. For when 
we see the gleam of the immortal life, we no longer doubt. 
But how many never see this! 
_ See now what it would be, as translated into actual con- 
duct, to accept the Christmas motto. In the first place, not 
merely all jealousy and hate, but all antagonism of even the 
subtlest sort, would go out of us, We could even turn the 
search-light of our good will upon Mr. Croker or the em- 
press-dowager of China. Do we really wish anything but 
good for these evil doers,— even the highest good, that they 
may cease from doing mischief and learn to do well? 

On the other hand, certain things about which we are 
now mildly tolerant would become unbearable to us with the 
angels’ song in our hearts. We could not bear it that children 
in our own towns should be growing up to useless and 
criminal lives. It is idle to say that we are doing our 
best for the education of the youth, even of the well-to-do 
class. How many of them will be fit to carry out our ideal 
of a democratic government? 

Again, catching the Christmas spirit, we could not bear to 
think of the gigantic spendings of our people for intoxicating 
‘drinks. We should vow with one consent to find out how to 
abate this evil. Does any one suppose that this is impossible 
to men who thoroughly believe in their religion ? 

Should we not also stand aghast at the sums which our 
nation is pouring out for military expense? The estimates, 
for the coming year, for army and navy and for pensions, are 
well up toward four hundred millions of dollars. Is this a 
“Christian nation”? Suppose that a million out of our 
more than seventy millions of people really held to the 
reality of the Christmas motto. Should we not push with all 
our might to transfer our extra national surplus into the 
channels of education, enlightenment, and peace? While 
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others talk of fighting rival nations and look over the seas 
with suspicious eyes, should we not set forth our beautiful 
doctrine of trust and brotherhood, and urge our government 
to the use, not of more battleships, but of the equitable 
machinery of the Court of Arbitration at The Hague? 

Why, moreover, should we either drive a hard bargain 
with the French people over their brave enterprise at Panama, 
or else anger them by its utter ruin? We have the chance 
to do the generous thing by our French neighbors, to our 
mutual advantage. What if we spend fifty millions of 
dollars on the side of’ generosity toward France! We 
should have bound her fast in a lasting friendship. 

In such ways as these we can make the whole year a 
Christmas-tide. Does any one wish to enjoy the Christmas 
faith? Then let him do the things which that faith demands. 

JAMAICA PLAIN, Mass. 


The Pedigree of Christmas. 


BY REV. WILLIAM H. LYON, D.D. 


When the great apostle, writing to his Galatian converts, 
said that, ‘‘ when the fulness of the time came, God sent forth 
his Son,’? and looked back to the day when men ‘were 
held in bondage under the rudiments of the world,” he both 
rejoiced in the progress which religion had made, and ex- 
pressed his respect for the things which had been left behind. 
For, though these were rudiments, even as such they were 
related to what was better. They were as ancestors to that 
birth which came in the fulness of time. 

When we celebrate the sacred and happy festival of Christ- 
mas, we must not think of it either as born out of nothing or 
as having a pedigree as beautiful and lofty as itself. It will 
yield us a pleasant sense of. relationship to a broad but dis- 
tant past, and lend a human glow and sense of fellowship to 
this Christian holiday. In fact, if one were of fanciful 
temperament, one might easily believe, when the wind howls 
about the lighted house and the snowflakes tap on the 
windows at Christmas-tide, that the ghosts of the ancestors 
of the season were looking in, and reminding us that they too 
should be remembered, for much of what they see within is 
their contribution. 

It gives to some of us a shock, but to others of us a new 
evidence of how far the divine wisdom meant Jesus to be an 
ideal character rather than a historic personage to after times, 
to find that we do not know even the date of his birth. The 
first centuries of the Christian era scatter their guesses 
through nearly the whole year, from the 1st of January 
through the 19th of April, the zoth of May, and the roth 
of June to the rg9th of November. At last, by the force of 
natural attraction, it was attached to the most joyful season 
of the Roman year, when the Saturnalia, or festival of the 
winter solstice, gathered in the sympathies of those humbler 
classes who profited most both by the ancient festival and by 
the new faith. The poetical side of the Christian mind was 
also touched by the thought that at this time the sun begins 
anew his conquest of cold and darkness. This date went on 
gathering acceptance until the practical genius of the Wes- 
tern Church, and at last Constantine the Great, settled the 
question forever. There were abundant objections to it, as that 
it was a pagan time and that neither shepherds nor sheep could 
have stayed in the open air at this season. But the Christian 
mind, tired of wandering through the year, and, with its usual 
good sense, knowing that one day was as good as another 
in which to deposit its joy and its tradition, alighted on 
the 25th of December with a sigh of relief. 

The more we know of the Saturnalia, in spite of the 
unpleasant adjective which we have derived from the. name, 
the more we find in it the origin of many of our loveliest 
Christmas customs. Perhaps the day would in any case have 
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been sacred to children; but the fact that in the Roman 
festival children were made of special importance gave 
another reason why the young should be masters of the time, 
while the fact that slaves were then allowed their liberty, 
placed at tables and served by their masters, fixed in the 
Christian heart that regard for the poor which has always 
clung to the season. The giving of presents was almost uni- 
versal, and the busy hands that prepare so many beautiful 
things as evidences of remembrance and regard were set in 
motion by the ancient custom. At this time also the houses 
were decked with laurels and evergreen. Other leaves were 
used which the Christian sense of propriety refused to adopt, 
such as the cypress, now the emblem of mourning, and the 
ivy, then the emblem of the joys of Bacchus. 

But the mention of evergreens brings us to another far-off 
ancestor of this happy time. Not every one who watches 
the eyes of children upturned with fascination to the Christ- 
mas tree realizes that he is looking upon the survival of a 
religion which was once widely spread and deeply rooted,— 
the worship of trees. The Christmas tree and the May- 
pole are the twin relics of that cult which Fergusson found 
in the ancient Buddhist sculptures of India, and Tacitus 
found still alive among the German tribes of his day. The 
yule-log also, though rather an English than an American 
custom, as well as the mistletoe bough, traces its pedigree 
to the same romantic faith. It was from Germany that the 
Christmas tree, migrating into Britain with the Saxon inva- 
sion and re-enforced there by the weird usages of the Druids, 
has come to us. Standing in our parlor or in our church, 
loaded with presents suggested by a Roman custom and 
blazing with candles, which are the direct successors of 
those which the poor in the Eternal City were accustomed 
to give to the rich, the Christmas tree thus stretches its roots 
diverging back into a remote and various ancestry. 

The worship of trees, however, has a more canonical pedi- 
gree than that which is derived from pagan rites. In the 
very blood of the Christian religion, drawn largely from 
Jewish forefathers, there was already a strain of tree-wor- 
ship. At the very beginning of our Hebrew Bible we find 
the trace, if not the illustration, of the ancient reverence for 
trees, in the ‘‘ Tree of Life” and in the “ Tree of the Knowl- 
edge of Good and Evil.’’ As one reads on, he finds in 
the oaks of Mamre, already celebrated when the patriarch 
came to them, and, with less hallowed association, the ‘“ wor- 
ship under every,green tree.” There is also a most sug- 
gestive mention of a command that, ‘“‘ when thou shalt hear 
the sound of a going in the tops of the mulberry-trees, thou 
shalt bestir thyself.” So David, with the aid of the always 
mysterious murmurs of the tree-tops, conquered the Philis- 
tines. Of the stone-worship and the serpent-worship, which 
are also traced in that ancestral history, we have no sur- 
vivals in our Christmas customs; but of the tree-worship we 
have this happiest of reminders. 

If time and space were not, as they always are at Christ- 
mas-tide, too limited, it would be easy to trace the tree of 
the season down into other roots. But perhaps enough has 
been said to show that, as the Son, when he came in the ful- 
ness of time, bore in himself the essence of all the good the 
past had had, so the customs which gather about the fes- 
tival of his birth have a wide and varied human connection. 
Let us renew our fancy that the ghosts of the Roman and 
the Druid, of the ancient Bhuddist and German, of the 
heroes of Genesis and of Judges, look in upon us through 
the windows of our homes with wide and wistful eyes at the 
developed and often transfigured forms of customs and 
pleasures once familiar to them; and, on the other hand, let 
us, not with the narrowness of the sects, but with the breadth 
and generosity of the truly Christian heart, acknowledge 
with gratitude our indebtedness to civilizations and faiths 
that have drifted far back into the past. 

BROOKLINE, Mass. 
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‘The Message of the Man. 


BY REY. FREDERICK B. MOTT. 

A pearly raindrop, perfect in form, reflecting in its pure 
heart the height and breadth of heaven, is drawn forth from 
the bosom of a noisy tempest by those silent, invisible forces 
which lie undisturbed behind the driving winds and stormy 
clouds. Soon a Christmas morning, nineteen centuries ago, 
out of the mists and clouds and storms of many clamoring 
faiths, the deep eternal, creative powers within the travailing 
world drew forth a perfect soul. So pure in heart, so stain- 
less, that the crystal light of Heaven reflected there revealed 
a way of life transcendent, divine. The child became the 
light of the world. Strong in faith, determined in effort, 
fearless in danger, patient in pain, the man became the 
Master. | 

The message delivered to the world by this master-man 
grew to be the test of life. : 

The Christmas celebration in all its differing aspects is an 
acknowledgment of the world’s acceptation of this test. 

The inner life, the silent, eternal forces identical with the 
creative spirit, the ceaseless, uplifting impulse of divine power, 
the word of God in the human heart, character,— the Christ- 
mas recognition of this as the message of the man Jesus 

; 
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overpowers creeds, sublimates dogmas, and unites humanity. 
The pattern of the Master is the promise for the world, 
proof of the scope of all men. What was in Christ is now, 
and ever shall be, the normal end of all humanity,— the com- 
mon divine power incarnating itself unto perfection through 
living souls. 

The Christmas message, which even the angels guessed 
should be of peace and good will, turned out to be much 
more in the completed unfolding of the Master’s own life. 
He developed a character which establishes a permanent 
passport to the presence chamber of the Most High. Be 
Christ-like! And God is there! 

The ascent of life, salvation by character, this the method 
of the Master, the essence of his gospel, is more and more 
obtaining. Every Christmas finds an increasing number of 
true Christians rejoicing in it, in trustfulness and gladness 
of heart. Compulsory faith is disappearing. Religious con- 
version by fright, and salvation by proxy, are fading away 
before the advancing truth that the light of the world shone ‘ 
in the life of the holy child cradled in a manger on the 
morning of the first Christmas Day. d 

Let the bells ring joyfully! Let each greeting be resonant 7 
with good cheer! Let new hope, clearer faith, deeper love, } 

r 
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draw all men, in imitation of Christ, nearer to God! 
DoRcCHESTER, MAss. 


Inclusive Festival. 


The 


BY REV. M. J. SAVAGE, D.D. 


Most festivals belong only to some small section of hu- 
manity. They are national, or, in many cases, peculiar to 
some subdivision of a nation, either social or religious. The 
grand peculiarity of Christmas is that it is inclusive of all — 
human interests. It belongs to the race. I am aware that . 
this is contrary to the popular idea in many quarters. There 
are those who wonder that Unitarians should presume to 
celebrate Christmas. This, because the critic assumes that 
it belongs to those who hold certain special theological ideas 
concerning the Christ. The people who take this position 
show that they are ignorant of the origin, the history, and 
the meaning of the day. The name is modern, but the thing 
is so old that it is lost inthe mists of antiquity. It springs 
out of natural conditions so inevitably that there is no tell- 
ing when or where it may have had its origin. 
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As those are aware who have taken the trouble to look 
into the matter, it celebrated in old times the birth of 
the Sun God. As the winter begins in our northern hemi- 


sphere, the sun seems to be receding from us day by day. © 


His power grows weaker. The darkness encroaches upon 
the light, and the primeval peoples may have sometimes 
wondered as to whether they were to be entirely, over- 
whelmed by the darkness and cold. But the time comes 
when the sun has reached the farthest limit of his southern 
journey. He stands still, and then begins to journey once 
more toward the north. Then the people in their old nat- 
ure-worship began to rejoice. Light had proved itself 
stronger than darkness, warmth mightier than cold. The 
Sun God was reborn. He was growing in power and might 
and glory. He was coming back to his worshippers, bring- 
ing with him the blessings of light and warmth, the promise 
of spring, the glory of summer, and the culmination of the 
harvest. In these natural phenomena is found the birth of 
the Christmas holiday, the Christmas hope, and the Christ- 
mas joy. 

Augustine tells us that the four original festivals of the 
Church which had the sanction of a general council were 
Good Friday, Easter Sunday, Ascension Day, and Whitsun- 
tide. He looked upon Christmas as of later origin and 
lesser authority.° Everybody is aware of the fact that we do 
not know the day nor even the month or the year when 
Jesus was born. When the Church at last decided to cele- 
brate the Advent, they were obliged to fix upon some defi- 
nite day for that purpose. In the Eastern Church popular 

- opinion favored the 6th of January. Others were in favor 
of the zoth of May, the 20th or 21st of April. Julian, the 
Bishop of Rome, during the fourth century, first contended 
for the 25th of December; and after a while the Church gen- 
erally consented to celebrate the birth of Jesus upon this 
date. That which decided the matter beyond question was 
the existence of the popular festival in Rome called the Sat- 
urnalia, which coincided with this in point of time. In this 
matter the Romish Church did what it has very commonly 
done,— accepted some fact which it could not change, re- 
christening it and adopting it as a part of its own order. 

In the old Roman festival there were some ideas and feat- 
ures which have been maintained ever since. It was a day 
of great popular rejoicing, in which people attempted to 
minister to each other’s pleasure, and forgot the distinctions 
of wealth and rank and power which separated people and 
caused so much discontent and unhappiness during other 
periods of the year. It is interesting to note that it was 
common for them to exchange gifts on this occasion. It is 
a striking fact (as we speak of the inclusiveness of this fes- 
tival, of its widely human characteristics) that its special 
features as it exists to-day have been contributed by dif- 
ferent nations and different religions. We have already 
seen that the date itself was fixed by the Roman Saturnalia. 
The yule-log and the holly bough have been given to the 
festival by the Druids. The Christmas tree and the decora- 
tion of houses and churches with forest boughs have come 
from the Germans. It was a device, on the part of the 
simple peoples in the childhood world, to get the wood gods 
to come to their houses by bringing into their homes the 
woods themselves. ‘There is, then, hardly a single external 
feature of the day which is not older than Christianity, and 
has not come from some extra-Christian source. To one 
who loves and wishes to honor Jesus, however, this in no 
wise detracts from the day. He is glad to look upon the 
festival, not as his selfish or exclusive possession, but as 
something of joy and blessedness and hope which he shares 
with all mankind. 

Of course, that which we Christians care for most is that 
which Jesus himself has contributed to the day. It means 
to us the gift of God’s love to his human children. Under 
all the wide varieties of theological thought, this is the cen- 
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tral fact in the Advent to all Christians. Whether we think 
of Jesus as miraculously born, as being God manifest in the 
flesh, or whether we think of him as coming in the divine 
order of nature a divine man, manifesting as much of God as 
man can hold, revealing the ideal of human nature as being 
ideal man,—that is, whether we be Orthodox or Unitarian, 
our central thought concerning the coming of Jesus into the 
world is that he manifests the love of God for his children. 

Christmas, then, to us is essentially a spiritual thing in its 
meaning. God, we say, is Love. The central thing in love 
is giving,— giving one’s self. So we think of Jesus as mani- 
festing the divine essence, the gift of himself the manifesta- 
tion of love. But in our ordinary festival this central fact of 
loving or giving widens out in every direction, and becomes 
inclusive of our whole life. So we not only think of God as 
Love, the Giver, but we reflect this quality of loving and 
giving as the central thing in our Christmas holiday. The 
great feature of it on its human, its neighborly, its family ~ 
side, as we stand related to our friends, is the fact that we 
try to manifest the spirit of the day by some sort of gift. It 
is an attempt, by what should be an act of sacrifice on our 
part, to surprise somebody else into happiness. It is a prac- 
tical illustration of that profound saying of Jesus, ‘‘It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” This is not merely a 
Christian fact: it is a humanone. When we give, we become 
like God, because giving is of the very essence of the divine 
nature. So we give to the poor, give to our neighbors, give 
to our friends, give to our children, to all those for whom we 
care; and I suppose there is no question that in this process 
we find a unique and most satisfying joy. The wonder to 
me is that we do not wake up to the idea that what is so 
sweet and good on the evening of the 24th of December 
might be equally sweet and good on any other evening or 
any other day of the year. Christmas means that light is 
more than darkness, that life is stronger than death, that 
good is mightier than evil, that love is the conqueror of the 
world. This we believe, at least, on Christmas Day. Let us 
try to enlarge our conception and make it Christmas Day all 
the year; and we shall be astonished to find that the king- 
dom of God we have been accustomed so long to pray for 
has already come. 

NEw YorK. 
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The power to love,— God’s greatest gift! 
Forget it not, dear heart. ’Twill lift 
The weight of burdens heaviest, 
When thou rememb’rest that the best 
He gives is thine,— thou still canst love! 
— Mary Putnam Gilmore. 


The secret of a quiet heart is to keep ever near God. 
Stayed on him, we shall not be shaken, and our “hearts 
shall be fixed, trusting in the Lord.” We get above the fogs 
when we soar to God, and circumstances in their wildest 
whirl will not suck us into the vortex if we are holding by 
him and know that he is at our right hand.— Alexander 
Maclaren, 

a 


Love is the first comforter; and, where love and truth 
speak, the love will be felt where the truth is never perceived. 
Love, indeed, is the highest in all truth; and the pressure of 
a hand, a kiss, the caress of a child, will do more to save, 
sometimes, than the wisest argument, even rightly under- 
stood. Love alone is wisdom; love alone is power; and, 
where love seems to fail, it is where self has stepped between 
and dulled the potency of its rays.— George MacDonald. 
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Literature. 


James Russell Lowell.* 


About Lowell we have had many books, ar- 
ticles, and reminiscences, most of them well 
told, some of them very well told. But we have 
not had before a carefully planned, orderly, 
and complete account of the life of Lowell made 
with due regard to dates, facts, and documents. 
Lowell was a many-sided man; and there 
were many observers and friends who have put 
their recollections on record, and given us invalu- 
able glimpses of his character and career. But 
they have been glimpses, made from the point of 
view of some personality like that of Hale or 
Howells, which lent to the reminiscence half as 
much at least as the author drew from the sub- 
ject of his sketch. 

In this case the biographer almost entirely 
disappears. His opinions, judgments, and pref- 
erences appear everywhere, and yet in such a 
way as to give the impression that whatever in- 
formation is conveyed in the narrative comes 
either from the personality of Lowell or cor- 
rectly represents it. Some have complained of 

- this lack of self-assertion on the part of the 
author of this biography, but toj.us it seems 
praiseworthy. 

In a memoir which is intended to be in some 
sense a final record, to be used and quoted for 
many years, the medium cannot be too trans- 
parent. Mr. Scudder has shown fine art in con- 
cealing the skilful way in which he works. In 
reading in other books the many interesting de- 
scriptions of Lowell and records of his sayings 
and doings, we pause often to ask whether we 
are getting Lowell’s life and works unmixed with 
other materials, or, also, a large admixture of 
the reactions in others of Lowell’s genius. In 
reading Howells’s reminiscences, for instance, we 
stop to ask, “ Are we getting Lowell as he was, 
or Howells as he was impressed by Lowell?” 

We-do not think it worth while to write here 
a condensed sketch of the life of Lowell. For 
that we refer the reader to the volumes. Those 
who knew Lowell personally, and especially 


those who sat under his teaching, and listened’ 


to the marvellous flow of his thought and speech, 
know that what he was can never be set down on 
paper and printed ina book. Indeed, itis doubt. 
ful if Lowell ever thoroughly knew himself. He 
was capable of a great purpose, and of steady 
improvement under command of the moral ideal. 
His life grew more coherent and forceful as the 
years passed. But always, even to the last, he 
was subject to freaks, whims, and vagaries which 
were unaccountable. In this respect his mind 
differed entirely from that of Bryant, Longfel- 
low, Whittier, and Emerson. No one of them 
could have substituted a lecture on Shakespeare 
for a political address, on Wasbington’s Birth- 
day in Chicago, as Lowell did, to the infinite 
amazement of his audience. In his classes there 
was at times an almost boyish disregard of the 
traditions of the college. He did not hesitate to 
make light of its laws. While he consented to 
hold examinations, he told his students before- 
hand that they were marked already, and the ex- 
amination would make no difference. Once he 
gravely informed his class that a fine French 
troupe was playing in Boston, and that there was 
no better way of learning French than to hear 
their rendering of it. Then with a comical air 
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he checked himself, and said: “But I forget. 
There is a college law which forbids your attend- 
ing the theatre.” 


The lawless element in his character, which 


might easily have wrecked his youth, had the in- 
‘fluences of his home been less strong and good, 
became less important as the positive moral 
forces of his nature strengthened and finally 
shaped his whole life. 
and bitter sorrows. 
struggle. 
He lost some of his most dearly prized treasures, 
and never was able to take a straight course and 
do that which he planned to do, and most wanted 
to do, with satisfaction and content. 
at Elmwood, where he was born and where he 
died, gave a certain coherence and appearance of 
stable progress in his career which it would not 
have had without it. 


He had exquisite joys 
Most of his life was a 
He missed many prizes that he sought. 


His life 


HEROINES OF FicTION. By William Dean 
Howells. In two volumes. New York: Harper 


& Brothers. $3.75.— Among other things that he 


has attempted, the famous novelist has com. 
monly essayed to describe the ideal woman. 
Scott, Dickens, Hawthorne, Thackeray, Char- 
lotte Bronté, George Eliot, and many others 
have given to the world noble women of many 
kinds. The heroines of fiction are even more 
numerous than those whose deeds and virtues 
are recorded in the pages of history. The great 
romancers have described many kinds of 
women, each with the virtues and defects of her 
kind, and have often given us marvellous pict- 
ures painted to the life. They have also aimed 
to idealize and refine, to set before their readers 
types of womanhood, heroines beautiful, tender, 


. modest, wise, and brave, the most perfect speci- 


mens of their respective classes. For many 
years Mr. Howells has been writing from the 
point of view of modern realism. He has re- 
frained from idealizing. He has tried to repre- 
sent women as he finds them, not idealized and 
not selected with the intent to represent specific 
types of womanhood. At least one reader of 
his books has found many of Howells’s women 
“exasperating because they were so natural.” 
Who could be a better guide to the study of 
woman as portrayed in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries than a man who has a definite 
intention in writing novels, who differs in many 
ways from the masters of his craft, who has 
practised his art for many years, and now essays 
to compare the women produced by the great 
novelists with one another, and to pronounce 
judgment upon them and their creators? Those 
who remember with what eagerness they waited 
for the weekly instalments of Dickens’s stories, 
read them as they walked the streets, tore the 
paper-covered volumes of Uncle Tom’s Cabin in 
two that they might circulate more rapidly, must 
be patient while Mr. Howells assembles their 
favorite ‘authors with their heroines, and tells us 
why we should like them and why we should 
not. It is certain that after the exercises are 
over and the assembly is dismissed, the gentle 
reader will be a better critic than before, and 
better qualified to judge even the works of Mr. 
Howells, and to decide on what grounds they 
are to be accepted or rejected as specimens of 
the novelist’s handicraft. The wonder of it is 
that Mr. Howells should ever have had time and 
inclination to make such careful studies of the 
many novels which he has read from his youth 
upwards. When we call him a realist, it should 
be remembered that he is a realist who restricts 
his description of things as they are to the things 
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which decent people are in the habit of thinking 
about and talking about. In all his literary 
judgments candor is conspicuous. But it is with 
some reluctance that he says, “I confess that I 
never read a novel of Blackmore’s, or a novel of 
Stevenson’s, or more than one novel of Mr. 
George Meredith’s.” One might take it for 
granted that Jane Austen would precede Dick- 
ens in the regards of Mr. Howells. But it is 
interesting to know why. Jane Austen paints 
miniatures with exquisite delicacy and finish — 
of people for whom no one cares a fig. Charles 
Dickens with much display of black and white, 
and little regard for the rules of fine art, created 
characters that will certainly outlive the present 
century. Welike the works of Scott, Thackeray, 
and Dickens better than Mr. Howells does or 
can; but, after reading his critical remarks, we 
are thankful to find that we have been in the 
habit of skipping in the right places and then 
going on, to read for pleasure as of old. A 
course of criticism with Mr. Howells is a liberal 
education, which, however, will not necessarily 
displace the heroines of fiction whom we have 
cherished, to make room for the women of the 
realistic school. The illustrations by Christy, 
Keller, and others, add much to the volumes. 
They have deckled edges and gilt tops, and will 
make fine holiday presents. 


New TALes oF OLD Rome. By Rodolfo 
Lanciani. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$5.— The successive volumes in which Lan- 
ciani has recorded the progress of exploration 
and discovery in Rome have cordial welcome, as 
they arrive, from many intelligent readers, and 
are worthy of the very handsome dress given to 
them by the publishers. Our author knows, 
probably as well as any man in Rome, the facts 
in the case. He does not write as the champion 
of any theory, and does not seek to establish any 
thesis by making his facts conform to it. He 
follows the progress of discovery, and draws the 
conclusions which he thinks ‘are inevitable. In 
his case the effect has been to increase his esti- 
mate of the historic material underlying the 
legends of ancient Rome. The book opens with 
discoveries in the Forum, about two years ago, 
which afford evidence of the storming and sack- 
ing of Rome by the Gauls in 390 B.c., and the 
preservation of a shrine, sacred to the memory 
of Romulus, of a much older date. He claims 
that “the grave of Romulus, the founder of the 
city at one end of the Forum, and the memorial 
of Romulus, the son of Maxentius, at the other, 
mark the beginning and the end of the history — 
of classic Rome.” Among discoveries on the 
Sacra Via is that of the exact spot where the 
body of Julius Czesar was cremated. Other 
chapters treat the truth about the grave of Saint 
Paul, strange superstitions and Jewish memo- 
rials in Rome. England and Scotland have both 
left their mark in Roman history and archi- 
tecture, and their vestiges are pointed out. 

Such books have an influence in many depart- 
ments of research and of philosophical and theo- 
logical investigation, We are just coming into 
the mood of patience, and are willing, as we 
were not a few years ago, to scrutinize the evi- 
dence offered to us by explorers, without refer- 
ence to its application. The time was, when 
anything which could be used for or against the 
support of the authenticity of the Old Testa- 
ment and the New, or the legends and traditions 
of ancient Greece and Rome, was instantly 
seized by partisans and adapted to their special 
uses. It was very difficult for any one to keep 
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the judicial mind and take a fact at its real 
value. The reason is evident; but we have now 
come to the place where we see that the truth in 
regard to buried cities and ancient nations illu- 
minates the whole course of human history, and 
throws light upon the problems of modern life. 
We are now willing to believe that traditions 
are almost as imperishable as monuments, and 
that “hearsay evidence” is often the best kind of 
evidence, and is confirmed in unmistakable ways 
by modern discovery. 


BEFORE THE Dawn. A story of Russian 
life. By Pimenoff-Noble. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.—The subject 
of this book is the Russian liberal propaganda 
of thirty years ago,—the attempt, by a few en- 
lightened men and women, to secure intellectual 
and social freedom for the Russian people, 
especially in St. Petersburg. Student life in the 
universities, the ardent desire of the young 
women for broader culture, secret methods of 
circulating pamphlets and newspapers, arbitrary 
arrest and punishment of political suspects, the 
life of exiles in Russia and Siberia,—all these 
are vividly described. There is much discussion 
of questions of education. The young people are 
represented as in revolt against the enforced 
Study of the classics, and their favorite text- 
books are the writings of Darwin and Spencer. 
They are devoted also to Byron and Shelley. 
All this is regarded as the awakening of Russia, 
the intellectual excitement preceding her disin- 
thralment. The author (who has long been a 
Student of Russian life) writes with deep sym- 
pathy with the Russian people, and may be 
supposed to give a true picture of things. The 
book helps one to an understanding of the mys- 
terious empire. There are excellent descriptions 
of scenery and home life, and some thrilling 


adventures. 


ROMANCE OF THE RENAISSANCE CHATEAUX. 
By Elizabeth W. Champney. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.—Although there is 
more of romance than of architecture in these 
charming chapters, yet it is impossible that one 
should read them and not appreciate the truth 
that the history of a people is bound up in the 
history of its homes, and sympathize with Mrs. 
Champney in her endeavor to show how the 
story of France is illustrated by these stately 
chateaux. When the old feudal life had passed 
away and the seigneur’s need of military service 
ceased, rent made him wealthier than before, if 
not so powerful; and there sprang up the desire 
for beautiful homes. The French architects who 
had built the cathedrals solved the problems of 
domestic architecture by producing chateaux 
like Jacque Cceur’s at Bourges, Gothic in every 
detail. The study of classic models and the 
incoming of Italian workmen brought the transi- 
tional period; and it was finally under Francis I. 
that the native French renaissance came into 
full bloom, marked at its culminating point by 
the sculptures of Jean Goujon, who plays an 
important part in this version of the old tales. 
The illustrations add much to the interest of the 
book, which is, on the whole, one of the most 
fascinating productions of the season. 


OLD-TIME GARDENS. By Alice Morse Earle. 
New York: The MacmillanCompany. $2.50.— 
Mrs. Earle writes about flower-lovers and flower- 
thinkers, not always united in the same person; 
but she herself may rightfully lay claim to both 
titles. She loves with reason, and she instructs 
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and counsels while she enjoys. Her book is 


delightful from beginning to end; and one re- 


joices anew at the fashion of reading garden 
books, since these seem thus far to maintain 
their individuality and their charm with an 
independence unknown to the collections of 
love-letters or Revolutionary romances. There 
is no end here of historical lore about flowers, 
blended with the twentieth-century study of 
garden effects and modern blooms. Indeed, 
Mrs. Earle might be said to begin with the gar- 
den of Eden, since one of the pictures isa re- 
production of the title-page to Parkinson’s Para- 
dist in Solis, This is one of the books which 
will be taken up again and again, especially as 
the springtime brings the old desire to get close 
to the earth and share in the delight of bringing 
barren places to bloom afresh, though perhaps 
its mission of bringing a breath of summer into 
the heart of winter is not less important. 


THE MOHAWK VALLEY. By W. Max Reid. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3— The 
stories of the Mohawk Valley possess an unusual 
interest. Legend, romance, and history com- 
bine, with the surpassing natural beauty of the 
region, to make it attractive to the writer or the 
reader of books. “From Schenectady to Rome 
every town has its romantic story of the early 
wars, every bit of woodland its wealth of pre- 
historic legend.” Mr. Reid deals here with the 
period embraced between the years 1609 and 
1780; that is, from the time of Champlain’s early 
visits through a description of the Oriskany 
fight and the tragic death of General Herkimer. 
The past is continually related to ‘the present; 
and the illustrations have been carefully se- 
lected, so that the reader may connect the land- 
marks that remain with the events narrated. 
These photographs are artistically satisfying. 
Such pictures as “Along the Mohawk,” “ The 
Road through Wolf Hollow,” “On the Old 
Mohawk Turnpike,” and others seem to have 
taken captive the real spirit of the place. The 
book is sumptuously printed, and makes a hand- 
some and substantial volume. 


Common PEorLe. By Frank Oliver Hall. 
Boston: James H. West Company. $1.— Plain 
talk for plain people by a man who knows how 
to use plain speech on the affairs of every-day 
life is supplied by Dr. Hall in this useful vol- 
ume. Every one who knows the common people, 
as they live and work and seek their pleasures 
and worship, knows that among them are to-be 
found the promise and potency of the higher 
life in all its forms. Dr. Hall believes in the 
people; and without disguise or circumlocution 
he aims at their hearts and consciences, believ- 
ing that they will welcome defects kindly 
pointed out, and be thankful for suggestions 
which will enable them to make more of their 
common life. He takes for granted their in- 
telligence, their desire to do right, and, above all, 
the instinct which is strong in them to push on 
to better things for themselves and especially 
for their children. About the things that con- 
cern the ordinary man and his family, wise and 
helpful suggestions are offered of the kind that 
can be immediately applied in action. 


THE FirEsIDE SPHINX. By Agnes Repplier. 
Boston: Houghton, Miffin & Co. $2.— Cat- 
lore of all kinds in history, legend, and art, 
brightened with many fresh and significant anec- 
dotes, waits here for the appreciation of cat- 
lovers, of whom there is a goodly company in 
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these enlightened days. Miss Repplier’s essays 
are always readable, and the wealth of illustra- 
tion, drawn from literary sources, seems to 
bring any subject to a focus in her pages; but 
when she writes “in memory of Agrippina” her 
cleverness has an especial charm and her wit 
loses its sting. It has been said that Miss Rep- 
plier fails to reach the genuine understanding of 
those who love all cats, whether of high or low 
degree. This is possibly true. She loves with 
discrimination, treating cats like folk, whom 
she would accept for individual merit or charm. 
Yet her interest embraces the race, from its first 
appearance on the Nile down to to-day ; and she 
has certainly made herself an authority on the 
subject. : 


Henry WapswortH LOoNGFELLOW. By 
George Rice Carpenter. Boston: Small, May- 
nard & Co. 75 cents—The scope of the 
Beacon Biographies does not allow the inclusion 
of much biographical detail, nor, in the case of 
Longfellow, could that be desirable, since a 
large part of his own journal has been pub- 
lished and the biography by Samuel Longfellow, 
which superseded those by Underwood, Austin, 
and Kennedy, is still available and authorita- 
tive. But this brief summing-up of the main 
events of the poet's life, with its study of the 
natural development of his talent and purposes, 
and brief critical comment on his work as it 
appears to one who, born since the best of it was 
done, thus judges him from a different point of 
view, has a place all its own. Moreover, it is 
most convenient to have all this in a small and 
handy volume. We have frequently commended 
the general plan of the series, and prophesy that 
this will prove to be one of the most popular 
issues. 


Younc BARBARIANS. By Ian Maclaren. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.35.—Dr. 
Watson follows Kipling into the region of rough 
boydom, and narrates, not in his best manner, 
various adventures to prove his theory that the 
natural boy is a savage with an aboriginal love 
of sport and irrepressible passion for fighting, 
whose master should combine the qualities of a 
brigand chief, an autocratic will, a fearless mien, 
and an iron hand. The book reminds one irre- 
sistibly of Stalky and Co., with its respected but 
terrible master, its scorned and incompetent - 
tutor, its rough but likable ringleader of mischief 
among the boys, and, among the incidents, its 
hoax of a gamekeeper. It is another of the 
books that show the wide difference between 
English and American school-boys. It needs 
hardly to be said that the action is vigorous and 
the interest sustained. 


A DAUGHTER OF THE HUGUENOTS. By 
Elizabeth W. Champney. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.35.— There is more of history 
than of romance in this story of brave deeds 
and sturdy adherence to principle; and the 
author shows that she has studied carefully 
and to good purpose the changing fortunes 
of the Huguenots both in France and America. 
There is a fine description of the siege of La 
Rochelle, compiled from a recently discovered 
journal of the time, and the story of the taking 
of Schenectady and the attempt upon Quebec 
gives a New World supplement to the tale. 
Mrs, Champney indicates well the debt of grati- 
tude which Americans owe to Richelieu and 
Louis Quatorze for turning the tide of Huguenot 
emigration to their shores, 
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Dear Days. By Armour Strong. Philadel- 
phia: Henry T. Coates & Co.— This story of 
school life in Washington differs from many 
similar books in that the heroine is practically 
an invalid, condemned to the constant use of a 
wheel-chair, who accepts in the final chapter 
the lesson of renunciation that she is to practise 
through her life. Her companions make the 
days cheerful, and her natural tastes suggest the 
resources of her future life. Certain chapters 
of the book have especial reference to Wash- 
ington customs, as the incidents connected with 
the egg-rolling at the Capitol ; but the author has 
carefully avoided description, remembering her 
own dislike of it as a child. 


Lator’s Mapes. By Katherine E. Conway. 
Boston: The Pilot Publishing Company. $1.25. 
—Miss Conway’s new novel is a decided advance 
over The Way of the World. It depicts the 
struggles of a pure, high-minded Catholic girl to 
satisfy the claims of her family and yet keep 
true to her religious faith. While neither the 
plot nor the characters have the charm of nov- 
elty, yet the author’s point of view gives the 
book a certain freshness and one reads with 
interest. Miss Conway’s sympathies are always 
on the side of justice and generosity, and she 
has had much influence over young girls by 
steadily holding up ideals of womanly modesty 
and genuine culture. 


A Housg Party. Stories by various Ameri- 
can authors. Introduced by Paul Leicester 
Ford. Small, Maynard & Co. $1.50.—Twelve 
writers of the twenty-five invited have con- 
tributed anonymously to this volume; and 
the publishers offer a prize of $1,000 to any one 
who shall buy the book, follow the directions, 
and guess the names of the writers in their 
proper order before December 31. Whether or 
not the authors have attempted to disguise 
their respective styles and to imitate one another, 
it seems to us that most of them have adopted 
a disguise by writing a little below their ordinary 
level of excellence. Here is a chance for the 
literary Sherlock Holmes. 


Love Ipyitis. By S. R. Crockett. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50—JIt is in 
short tales of Jove and childhood and Scotch 
character that Crockett is at his best; and it 
would be a “hard-hearted gomeril,” as sweet Bell 
McLurg would say, who didn’t smile over the 
conquest of Pelham, First Lord of his Majesty’s 
Treasury, or sympathize with the wild loon in 
“Tove among the Beech Leaves.” When the 
author takes us to Germany, we like him less; 
but our spirits revive again with his charming 
child friends. “A Golden Morning” has al- 
ready been published in the Register, and makes 
us wish for more stories about Sweetheart; for 
surely there must be many. 


Nanna: A Story oF DANIsH Love, Trans- 
lated from the Danish of Holger Drachmann. 
By Francis F. Browne. Chicago: A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co. $1.— The Danish original of this 
pretty love idyl has been called “the Paul and 
Virginia of a Northern zone.” Its picture of 
a fishing town with the seafaring people and 
simple villagers suits well with the story of the 
love that grew up between the daughter of a sea 
captain and his young first mate. Nanna is 
capricious and wilful, in girl fashion; but the 
ending reached after the danger that comes with 
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a terrible storm is wholly fortunate and: charm- 
ingly told. 


THE Lapy or Lynn. By Sir Walter Besant. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50.— While 
this last of Sir Walter Besant’s novels is not to 
be-ranked with the best of its predecessors, yet 
it is a fairly good story. The scene is laid in the 
middle of the eighteenth century, and the plot 
is based on a conspiracy to gain a fortune by 
wedding an heiress against her will. The book 
is long, and the incidents not -unusual in fiction. 
The best chapters are those most characteristic 
of the times depicted, as the opening of the spa 
and Molly’s dancing of the minuet at the 
assembly. 


Lester’s Lucx. By Horatio Alger, Jr. 
Philadelphia: Henry T. Coates & Co.— The 
creator of Ragged Dick and innumerable heroes, 
who learned the trick of rapid transit between 
poverty and riches, has not changed his methods; 
and his latest book retains all the character- 
istics of the earlier ones. Such fairy tale incon- 
sequence and surprise of fortune naturally cap- 
tivate the imagination of small boys who are. 
already getting used to the resistless logic of 
facts in the workaday world and are not un- 
willing to escape its limitations. 


Mr. MUNCHAUSEN. By John Kendrick Bangs. 
Boston: Noyes, Platt&Co. $1.50.—Although 
our modern Munchausen as a champion liar has 
outdone himself, we cannot say that he has sur- 
passed his great original. However, he to- 
gether with Mr. Peter Newell has produced a 
book which will please the eye and relieve the 
jaded minds of readers weary of the more 
commonplace inventions of the liars who figure 
on statistics, politics, and the details of ordinary 
business. Lying is a fine art, and affords 
pleasure only when practised for the fun of it. 


THE MINistRY OF ComrorT. By J. R. 
Miller, D.D. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
The mystery of sorrow has long appealed to 
Dr. Miller, and he has written much to reveal 
its possibilities of blessedness to suffering souls. 
He writes simply and naturally, finding com- 
fort not only in glimpses of immortality, but in 
the acceptance of duty and the recognition of 
joy that remains, Fifteen books and more than 
a dozen booklets testify to the ministry of help- 
fulness to which Dr. Miller has devoted him- 
self. 


Tue Macic Key. By Elizabeth S. Tucker. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.— This up-to- 
date extravaganza is decidedly amusing, and 
the Aladdin-like performances of the small boy 
who owns the magic chest will set many another 
wishing that he, too, had the magic key for his 
private treasure. The story moves straight 
ahead without any of the bewildering variations 
that usually belong to dream or fairy tales, and 
it may be counted as one of the best of its class. 


Boy DoNALD AND HIS CHuM. By Penn 
Shirley. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 75 cents.— 
Penn Shirley’s books have all the characteristics 
of Sophie May’s, and have even been mistaken 
for hers; but it now appears that the two writers 
are sisters. Boy Donald is quite as fascinating 
and funny as in the first volume of the series 
that bears his name, and the sayings and doings 
of the children are continuously bright. It is 
suitable for children of the kindergarten age. 
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VALUABLE BOOKS 


BACK TO THE SOIL 


OR 
From Tenement-house to Farm Colony 
By Rey. BRADLEY GILMAN 
1 vol., library 12mo, cloth, $1.25 


In this interesting story Mr. Gilman suggests a 
practical solution of the tenement-house problem, 
and presents a plan which he believes will overcome 
the difficulties experienced by previous colonizing 
ventures. 


SHE STANDS ALONE 
Being the Story of Pilate’s Wife — 
By MARK ASHTON 
1 vol., library 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50 


Few novels of the present day can stand compari- 
son with this remarkable book, which must be ranked 
in modern literature dealing with the early Christian 
era as only second to “Ben-Hur.” Its power, its 
beauty, and, above all, its deep earnestness of pur- 
pose and wonderful life and vitality mark it at once 
as a masterpiece. 


THE STORY OF A YOUNG MAN: 
A LIFE OF CHRIST 


By CLIFFORD HOWARD 
Illustrated with 18 beautiful drawings by 
W. L. Taylor and T. Guernsey Moore. 
Cloth, decorative, bevelled edges, gilt top, 
printed throughout in red and black, 
boxed, $2.50. The same, three-quarters 
levant, boxed, $5.00. 


Mr. Howard approaches this personage exactly as 
he would any other historical character, and_asks, 
What were the incontestable facts in his career? 

“Tt has been my privilege to examine this story in 
manuscript ; and I can assure those who may wish to 
read it that it is accurate in its statements, vivid and 
picturesque in its style, free from cant, and entirely 
reverent and earnest in spirit.’—Rev. Amory H. 
Bradford. 


L. C. PAGE & COMPANY 


Publishers Boston, Mass. 


NEW BOOKS 
By and for UNITARIANS 


Appropriate Christmas Presents for Ministers 


EVERETT, CHARLES CARROLL, D.D. 
Essays, Theological and Literary . xet $1.75 


By mail 1.88 
THOM, JOHN HAMILTON, D.D. 
Laws of Life after the [ind of Christ. 
7 2vols., xet $2.00 
By mail 2.25 
AMES, CHARLES GORDON, D.D. 
Sermons of Sunrise . 


SAVAGE, MINOT J., D.D. 
The Passing and the Permanent in Religion. 
net $1.35 
By mail 1.47 


ri | net $1.00 
By mail 1.10 


c . ¢ 


PEABODY, FRANCIS G., D.D. 


Jesus Christ and the Social Question . $1.50 
FISKE, JOHN, LL.D. ; 
Life Everlasting . .... . net 1.00 


* " By mail 1.05 
Liberal Religion at the Opening of the 20th Century: 


Addresses at the International Unitarian Coun- 
Mes yy os Bt oes $1.00 


_ Sent on receipt of price by the 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


The Spirit of God. By Prorap CHUNDER 
Mozoompar. Cloth, $1.50, 
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Miscellaneous. 


The Ladies’ Guild of St. Peter’s Church, 
Jamaica Plain, issue a pretty calendar in good 
time for Christmas use. It contains a quotation 
for every day in the year, accompanied not only 
by the name of the writer, but by the name, in 
some cases the initials only, of the person who 
contributed it. The range of selections is un- 
usually wide both as regards sentiment and 
authorship. The calendar is bound in pale blue, 
lettered and ornamented with gold, and may be 
suspended from a blue silk cord. Copies may 
be had from Mrs. J. Chany, 801 Centre Street, 
or Mrs. George B. Kelley, Clive Street, Jamaica 
Plain. Price 35 cents each. 


The lovers of old Nantucket will be immedi- 


_ ately interested in the store of island lore, tradi- 


tion, legend, and story, put together by Rev. 
Christopher Coffin Hussey. The author’s 
feeble state of health prevented him from finish- 
ing it; but it has now been completed and pub- 
lished in attractive pamphlet form, prefaced 
with an admirable portrait of the author. Mr. 
Hussey’s ancestry dated back to the first settle- 
ment of the island on which he was born. His 
acquaintance with its quaint characteristics was 
thorough, and his interest in its history and 
fortunes untiring. The pamphlet is full of 
anecdotes, and illustrated by several full-page 


_ photographs, including a picture of the old 


Coffin House, built in 1866, Hummock Pond, 
*Sconset, etc. It is not only an interesting sou- 
venir of the island, but of Mr. Hussey himself. 


Thomas B. Mosher’s December Zidelot is one 
that comes much closer to our average sympa- 
thies than some others of the year. It strikes 
no decadent note. It is devoted to dear old 
Thackeray and is made up of three parts, T. W, 
Parsons’s quaint ode, which, strangely enough, 
has been omitted from Parsons’s collected poems, 
Dr. John Brown’s loving appreciation, which 
many of us have had these many years in his 
Spare Hours, and Charles Dickens’s tribute, 
written at the time of Thackeray’s death. All 
three are very good, and all the better if we 
have read the noble criticism of Mr. Brownell in 
his recent Victorian Prose Writers and Max 
Beerholm’s delightful rendering. To write about 
Thackeray is a compulsion for the man who 
writes to do his best. What a shame that 
Leslie Stephen does not write his life! To 
respect Thackeray’s interdict is only to devolve 
on some clumsier hand what is deserving of the 


_best. 


The Day’s Work Series, published by L. C. 
Page & Co., contains many essays or addresses 
that one is glad to have in permanent form. 
Sowing and Reaping by Booker T. Washington 
gives an idea of the Sunday evening talks, 
which Mr. Washington gives to his Tuskegee 
pupils. “It is steady, practical advice, good for 
any man, white or black. Edward Bok writes 
of The Young Man in Business, speaking out of 
his own tremendous energy ‘and actual experi- 
ence and stating plainly certain essential truths 
that every young man ought to know. Under 
the title Consolation, Rev. William E. Barton has 
put together a little book of comfort for aching 
hearts, varying his own words of encouragement 
and cheer with helpful poems from various 
sources. Besides these Coulson Kernahen con- 
tributes a vivid temperance essay in the form of 
a personal confession, entitled A Literary Gent, 
and two short stories bound together and called 
The Apples of Sin. 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson Compan’, Boston. 
Thou’rt like unto a Tender Flower. So 
By Arthur Farwell. - 
Jesus, Shepherd of the Sheep. Sacred song for medium 
voice. By Lillian Taitt Sheldon, bh gi 
Sevillana. Song for medium voice. By Carlo Minetti. 
whe Seema. Song. Song for bass voice. By Harry 
ale Pike. 
Eroticon No.1. Forthe piano, By Emile Sjogren, 
Nocturne-Serenade, For the piano. By Wilson G. Smith. 
La Belle Amazone. For the piano. By G. Bonaldi. 
In a Bower. Duet for soprano and tenor. By Harry 


e 2. 
Vision. Composition and arrangements for the organ, By 
Jose: Rhein erger, 
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Theodore Parker 


By JOHN WHITE CHADWICK 


With two portraits. 


. “Everything that we could desire. 


12mo, gilt top, $2.00 
We have a Theodore Parker 


presented to us who strikes the imagination with singular power,—a saint 
and a hero achieving mighty things, a splendid servant of the Lord, and 
all the while a most human being whom we long to know, to talk with, and 


to listen to.”—London Inquirer. 


“Mr. Chadwick is so well known as a writer, as well as preacher, that 
his name in connection with any work stamps it at once as desirable and 


valuable. 


His charming style, his exquisite appreciation of everything 


true, poetic, and beautiful in nature and in human nature, makes whatever 
he writes a satisfaction and a delight.”— Portland Press. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN 


& CO. BOSTON 


The Power and Promise of 


the Liberal Faith. 
A PLEA FOR REALITY. 


BY 


THOMAS R. SLICER, 


Minister of the Church of All Souls’, New York. 
... CONTENTS... 


The Inheritance of Unitarians. 
The Power of Unitarianism. 

The Promise of Unitarianism. 

Is God yet Personal and Immediate? 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by the publisher, 


ng for low voice. GEO. H. ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


OUR UNITARIAN GOSPEL 


By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 
PRICE $1.00. 


GEO, H. ELLIS, Publisher. 272 Congress St.. Boston 


MESSAGES OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRICE $1.00. 


ue ee by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - - - Boston. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-seventh Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1901-1902 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


Now ready: 
1. The Crime that Failed. 
2. Conditional Immortality. 
3. The Double Harvest. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street « . - Boston 
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seem dim and ordinary. If Tony had always 
been a city street boy, he would have known how 
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‘splendid “specked” orange for jive cents ; and 
lthen, with the candy and a noble sandwich, 


Che Dome. 


For the Christizn Register. 
Discouraged Artists. 


BY FULLERTON L. WALDO. 


The Fire is raging, and I don’t wonder ; 

Pussy-cat lies with her paws tucked under, 

And just won't open her eyes to look 

At the beautiful red-and-gold picture-book ; 

And the Chimney is sighing, and saying, ‘‘Oh, pshaw, 
What is the use of my learning to draw! ” 


For the Christian Register. 
“And the Star stood over the Young 
Child.” 


BY HARRIET T. COMSTOCK, 


Tony had his dreams and longings like all 
other boys of ten, and he had his memories also; 
but he did not say much about them for two rea- 
sons. First, there was no one who would under- 
stand his longings, because there was no one in 
his present life who had his memories. He 
“lived” on the street, and slept when nights 
were very cold, and he had the money, at the 
Newsboys’ Home. But he had not always ex- 
isted so; and, try as he might, he could not for- 
get. And, secondly, Tony was too brave to 
complain under any circumstances, and too shy 
to give voice to his flights of imagination. 

He was just anewsboy who, by common con- 
sent of all the other boys on the street, was al- 
lowed a monopoly of selling papers on the steps 
of the Union Club House. 

Tt had never been a rich stand for the other 
venders of daily news, but Tony made it pay. 
His face helped. He had a perfectly beautiful 
face, for all the dirt and freckles; and, like “tiny 
Tim” of long ago, he was lame, and even the 
rough boys were touched by that pathetic fact. 
But above all else, perhaps, he was so astonish- 
ingly honest. He made it a point always to 
have change. The members of the club, hurry- 
ing to and fro, were attracted to the little chap 
who never kept them waiting, and handed back 
the exact amount quite as a matter of course. 
They often bought a// his papers if they came 
out of the club late and found him still there; 
and sometimes “The Member”—Tony in his mind 
always put those words in capitals—smoothed 
his hair with gentle hand, and bade him “go 
home.” Tony never hinted, even to “The Mem- 
ber,” that he had no home, no one to whom he 
belonged; and, if it had not been for one of the 
boy’s longings, “The Member” might never have 
known, and then? Well you shall see. 

It was the day before Christmas, and some of 
the boys had been talking of a big Christmas tree 
they were going to see. Some one had given 
them tickets, and they were going that very 
night. 2 

The tree was to be adorned by “millions of 
candles,” and on top there was to be suspended 
“4 shining star as big as a cart wheel.” Besides 
all these splendors there was to be a gift for each 
boy, and a bag of candy and an orange. 

Tony listened, and wished with all his heart 
that the boys had remembered him when the 
tickets were being passed around. But no one 
told him where to go for one; and he gave up 
the desire—as he did so many other things—with 
a brave little sigh. Still, he could not forget. 
The memory deepened as the day wore on. The 
star especially appealed to him, and the “millions 
of candles” made even the brilliant winter day 


to procure a ticket of admission to the big tree; 
but then, in that case, he might not have had his 
dreams and fancies, and they were to repay him 
in a wonderful manner. 

“Well,” he sighed, as the afternoon was dark- 
ening, and he took his place with an extra heavy 
bundle of papers upon the steps of the rich club 
house, “if I cannot go and see the tree and the 
star, I can make believe. No one shall know 
that I’m left.” So, while he shouted “Even’g Sz, 
Globe, and Comet, sit?’ he was thinking of his 
tree, which was growing more splendid with 
each passing hour. 

There was to be a big dinner at the club that 
evening in honor of a gréat man; and the mem- 
bers hurried along in carriage or on foot, and 
arrived at about the same time. They bought 
papers from Tony in the most lavish manner, 
and wealth was rolling in upon the boy. At 
last “The Member” came rushing up. He was 
late, but he stopped to speak to Tony as he 
bought the Globe. ‘Going to have a good time, 
my boy?” 

Tony counted out the change, and drew upon 
his imagination, which by that time was the 
most real thing in the world to him. He leaned 
upon his little rough crutch, and answered : 
“Fine! I’m goin’ into the country, sir, to my— 
my grandmother’s. We're going to have suck a 
dinner, you just bet! And then we’re goin’ to 
have a tree as high as a steeple with a billion 
candles on it, and on top a star as big as—as 
big as a Ferris wheel! Mother’s goin’ with me, 
and my father and my sister and brother!” The 
idea of this goodly company brought the tears 
to Tony’s lonesome little face. 

“The Member” stared in surprise, but it was 
too late to question the boy, so he merely said, 
“Don’t go at too rapid a rate, Tony; and won’t 
you keep the change, to-night, old fellow?” 

“Thank you, sir, no.” The vision was past. 
“And please, sir, that ain’t true about the tree. 
I was joking. I’m too big for such fooling.” 

“The Member” was gone with the memory of 
Tony’s wonderful, lonely eyes to haunt his even- 
ing. After the door had closed upon his friend, 
Tony, presuming upon the fact that the dinner 
was in progress, crept up into the vestibule, and, 
crouching in the shadow, began again to “make 
believe.” 

The tree at once sprung into life. Tony 
rubbed his eyes. There it was right beside 
him! In a vase by the doorway, just where it 
always had been, grew a little evergreen tree, 
bravely forgetting its forest home and adapting 
itself to circumstances just as Tony was doing. 
But somehow to-night it looked larger. 

“It would make a jolly Christmas tree if only 
—” Then Tony counted his money. If he 
took out enough to replenish his stock, pay for 
a couple of nights’ lodgings, and all outside ob- 
ligations, he would still have a quarter. A mill- 
ion candles would of course be out of the ques- 
tion, but one was within bounds. The star, if 
he got a damaged one, might be possible; and, 
just because it was Christmas, he might afford 
an orange, a stick of candy, and something 
solid in the way of a sandwich. 

The members were safe for some time in- 
doors. Yes! Tony would mortgage the future, 
and for that one night spend and enjoy like a 
king! 

Orf he limped. The candle was easily got- 
ten; but the star, even a damaged one, could 
not be found, The fruit man gave him a 


Tony hurried back to his tree. 2 

Never, in all its wild forest dreams, had that 
evergreen imagined it was to play the part it 
did that night! It fairly quivered as Tony tied 


the tallow candle among its branches, and - 


then further burdened it with fruit and candy. 
Tony lighted the candle, and sat down to enjoy 
the scene and munch his sandwich. 

The candle at first flickered from sheer sur- 
prise, but it wasn’t going to miss the chance of 
its life to light the world. So it soon flared 
proudly. It leaped with delight; and Tony his 
mouth full of the delicious sandwich, laughed 
joyously. 

“T wish I could have had the star,” he mur- 
mured presently, and looked up. Then, because 
magic was abroad that holy night, he saw that 
in some way a star—a wonderful star—had 
taken its place right over the tree! 

It was the most glorious thing Tony had ever 
seen, and, as he watched, it opened and shut, 
giving him glimpses of, all the sweet things that 
used to happen when he was, oh! so little, and 
before; but at that point tears came in Tony’s 
happy eyes, and the star reached down long, 
tender beams of light to comfort him. The 
comfort was so perfect that the boy forgot to 
nibble the last bit of sandwich, and clutched it 
in his cold fingers, while he gazed into the heart 
of that b-auteous star. The candle blazed, the 
orange and candy swayed from the branches of 
the bewitched tree, and “the star stood over the 
young child.” 

Then very quietly “The Member” came out 
of the brilliantly lighted hallway, and paused to 
light a cigar. “I wonder if Tony has gone 
home,” he thought. The memory of the lonely 
eyes and the queer tale of the Christmas feast 
that was never to be had haunted him. 

“J’ll hunt the little rascal up next week,’’ he 
muttered, “and see what kind of a home and 
people he has.” Just then “The Member” 
stumbled against something, and at the same 
instant the candle and the ornamented tree 
caught his attention. He bent down, and there 
lay Tony fast asleep with that splendid star 
keeping guard over him. Like a flash the true 
meaning of it all came to “The Member,” and 
something seemed to grip at his throat. The 
little glorified upturned face, the pitiful tree and 
its brave trappings, made a picture so beautiful 
that for a few minutes “The Member” could 
only gaze, and grow tenderer and gentler. Then 
he stole back into the club house, and soon 
returned, followed by many others full of 
laughter and jokes; but at “The Member’s” up- 
lifted hand they grew silent and stepped out 
into the vestibule upon tiptoe. Thus they 
came upon Tony still sleeping under his shining 
star. For a moment no one spoke. Then some 
one who had little children at home whispered 
hoarsely,— 

“Bring him inside, Arnold.” 

“The Member” lifted the sleeping boy. Tony 
did not waken; he was weary and cold, and his 
dream was absorbing. They placed him upon 
a settee in the hall, after piling fur-lined coats 
and rugs uponit. Then followed a whispered 
consultation. The members became silently but 
wildly excited. The hour and the scene had 
wrought upon their imaginations. They began 
to work like machines under the direction of 
“The Member.” Presently, from the outer dark- 


r 


ness and borne in the arms of the noted guest 


of the evening, came a huge Christmas tree, 


—-- * ae 
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This the president of the club proceeded to 
hang with dozens of candles, which several of 
the younger members began to light. Then, 
with smothered laughter, other men came in 
from that mysterious outer world, ladened with a 
drum, sled, skates,— indeed, everything that they 
suddenly remembered was dear to boyish hearts. 
Candy enough to sicken half the city’s popula- 
tion was heaped around the foot of the tree ; and 
golden oranges, unspecked and luscious, bobbed 
joyously from the branches. But it was “The 
Member” who at the last hung a great golden 
star above the glittering evergreen. 

When it was all ready, as if he knew his part, 
Tony awoke, and opened his eyes. Just for one 
moment he gasped at the dazzling spectacle and 
the ring of black-coated, white-shirted gentle- 
men; but, being used to dreams, he smiled up 
into the calm faces surrounding his couch. It 
was an unusually superb dream, that was all ; 
but then he recalled that the star had been most 
unusual, There it was still above the magic 
tree, but now it was entangled among the 
branches. He would get up and try to reach 
the star. Oh, if he only could! 

Tony remembered that, when he awoke, it 
would be cold and dark again; and he dreaded 
to break the charm even to reach the star. 

Suddenly his eyes rested upon “The Member” 
and he sat upright, reaching out the hand that 
still held the last morsel of sandwich. 

The spell wasover. Someone laughed. Then 
a shout went up. 

“What—does—it—mean, sir ?” quivered Tony, 
and “The Member’’ put a protecting arm about 
him. 

“Tony,” said the low, strong voice, “answer my 
questions. Where do you live?” ¢ 

“Nowhere, sir. I just stay in places.” 

“Have you any folks?” 

“No, sir. I just told you that for fun to-night. 
TI had folks once, but”— 

“Never mind, old chap, you shall tell me that 
alone by and by.” Then, turning to the others, 
that kind voice said: “I want you all to bear 
witness. This Christmas Day Tony and I enter 
partnership. Tony belongs to me from now 
on.” 

“And to me, and me, and me!” 
overwhelmed with partners. 

“Here, give the boy something to eat!” It 
was the guest of the evening who spoke, and he 
bore in his arms a tray upon which was heaped 
a dinner fit for a king. 

“Fat, little partner,” commanded “The Mem- 
ber.” “Then we must go and sign our contract, 
youandI. The tree will be safe until morning. 
Then we will come with an express wagon, and 
gather its fruits.” 

And outside, all in the solemn stillness, the 
star throbbed with joy and beauty over the spot 
where the child had so lately slept and dreamed, 
and where now lay a little rough, discarded 
crutch that every one had forgotten to take in 
when Tony was borne into his new life. 


Tony was 


Filial Affection. 


The Boston Evening Transcript tells of a dog 
in South Framingham who lived on a place of 
about sixty acres, and was accustomed, on a cer- 
tain day each week, to leave home at a particular 
hour. He went a mile or so from the house to 
a place where the highway from Worcester 
crossed the road. There he would patiently 
await the arrival of his sire, who was owned by 
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a cattle-dealer, and passed that way regularly on 
his journey to the Brighton market. The two 
dogs always met one another with every mark 
of affection, and once in a while the son would 
bring his parent home to dinner. If there were 
nothing on his special plate, he would straight- 
way make it manifest that the guest should be 
fed, and also receive the welcome of the house- 
hold. This was kept up until the old dog died, 
leaving the other almost heart-broken. 


Santa’s Reproof. 


On Christmas Eve I hung my stocking 
By the mantel-shelf, you know: 

I confess — ’twas shocking! shocking !— 

It was “holey ” at the toe. 
I was quite ashamed next morning, 

And I am unto this minute : 
Santa left me, as a warning, 

Just a darning-needle in it. 

— Susie M. Best, in Little Folks. 


In South Georgia. 


The fact that dogs have a way of communicat- 
ing news to one another was demonstrated to 
me in a very singular and amusing fashion about 
four years ago. It was in South Georgia, where 
as yet little provision is made for the comfort 
of domestic animals ; where, during cold, wind- 
swept nights, shelterless cows and mules wander 
about restlessly, where chickens and turkeys 
roosting on leafless trees fill the sharp air with 
their plaintive voices, where dogs and other do- 
mestic animals must seek their own night 
quarters as best they can. One of those bitter, 
cold nights, such as a cold wave often brings, 
T heard at our front door the unmistakable sounds 
of scratching and whining, and found, upon 
opening, two of my little neighborhood friends, 
a pug and a little terrier, asking admission to all 
appearances. In face of the cruel cold it was 
granted them, and they were welcome to share 
the comfortable quarters of my own two dogs. 
In the morning they took their departure. But 
how great was my astonishment to see them re- 
turn the following cold evening, and accom- 
panied by a large Irish setter, who likewise 
wagged admission to the warm quarters he 
seemed to have knowledge of. 

If there were any doubts as to whether these 
hospitable night lodgings were discussed among 
the shelterless dogs of the neighborhood, these 
doubts were removed on the third night when 
my three tramps returned, their number increased 
by another pug and an old pointer. The mute 
but eloquent language of their wagging tails, the 
humble appeal in their sincere eyes, were cer- 
tainly amusing. 

With my own two pets and these five tramps, 
I had now seven dogs stretched out comfortably 
before my dining-room grate. But with their 
irreproachable behavior, and their many ingra- 
tiating ways, they had insured for themselves a 
welcome at our house as long as the cold spell 
lasted, which was nearly a week. As soon as 
the cold subsided, they returned no more. Is 
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not this good evidence of the power of com- 
munication among our speechless friends ?— 
Boston Herald. 


Taming a Nuthatch. 


In my daily walks through Central Park, 
New York City, last winter I saw two and some- 
times three white-breasted Nuthatches together, 
presumably always the same individuals. They 
first drew my attention by flying to the ground 
for nuts.that might be thrown to them. Later I 
noticed that somewhere in my walk I always 
met them, one or both making their presence 
known by the familiar call best expressed in 
words by yank-yank-yank. Finally, I got the 
impression that they must know me, perhaps 
because of my invariable custom of having food 
with me to throw to the birds. I found that not 
only would they fly to the ground for the. nut, 
but, what is still more clever, catch it on the 
wing, thereby, perhaps, turning a complete 
somersault in the endeavor. After a week, if 
I came near enough for the female to reach the 
nut from the trunk of the tree where she would 
cling, she would take it from my hand and fly 
quickly away. At last she gained confidence 
enough to alight on my hand; and after that, 
whenever I went to the park, that bird and its 
mate also—for I think they share the feast— 
found and greeted me. I am quite sure she en- 
joyed the performance as much as I did; for she 
no longer seemed in such a hurry to. get away, 
but stayed for a moment. Then she would fly 
to some tree to deposit the nut ina crevice of the 
bark either to eat immediately or to conceal it, 
as do the squirrels, for future use. I suspect 
the Downy Woodpeckers knew the secret ; for I 
have frequently seen two and sometimes three 
following the Nuthatches, searching the trees 
where the food had been hidden. I have wished 
so many times I could know the bird at sight as 
quickly as she does me, for I was always the 
one to be called; and, when she saw me coming 
toward her, she would come to the nearest tree 
and run down the trunk head foremost, ready to 
fly to my hand as soon as I held it out to her.— 
£. M. Mead, Bird-Lore. 
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Good News. 
Dencabee! 


Nay, no closed doors for me, 
But open doors and open hearts and glee 
To welcome young and old. 


Dimmest and brightest month am I ; 

My short days end, my lengthening days begin ; 
What matters more or less seen in the sky, 

‘When all is seen within? 


Ivy and privet dark as night, i 

I weave with hips and haws a cheerful show, 
And holly for a beauty and delight, 

And milky mistletoe, 


While high above them all I set 

Yew twigs and Christmas roses pure and pale ; 
Then Spring, her snowdrop and her violet, 

May keep so sweet and frail ; 


May keep each merry, singing bird 
Of all her happy birds that singing build ; 
For I’ve a carol which some shepherds heard 
Once in a wintry field. 
— Christina G. Rossettt, 


Temperance. 


It must be thirty years ago that Wendell 
Phillips and I were walking up Washington 
Street at eleven o’clock at night, after a hearing 
partly amusing, partly pathetic, in which we 
had been trying a show a committee of the 
board of aldermen what was their power and 
what their duty in some matters in the city relat- 
ing to temperance. 

As soon as we were well clear of the city hall, 
I asked him how it happened that the city of 
Boston permitted itself to be governed by a lot 
of liquor shops, which were practically under the 
direction of a syndicate of twenty or thirty men 
in the wholesale liquor business. I said that 
Boston is really led in most of its more impor- 
tant social interests by intelligent men, who 
utterly disapprove of the open bar. I suppose 
I said that neither he nor I, who met a great 
many people in the week, would speak to five 
men in the next week who were in the habit of 
drinking whiskey at a public counter. I know I 
said that the rank and file of the people of Bos- 
ton were not intemperate men, and did not want 
others to be intemperate. And I asked him how 
it was that the vote of this same rank and 
file could be depended upon with absolute cer- 
tainty for the freest possible sale at an open 
bar. 

Phillips replied in an epigram which has 
stuck by me ever since, because it is true: “It is 
because the temperance people are such fools.” 

I do not think any one who is not himself a 
fool would undertake to name all the mistakes 
they have made in the thirty years which have 
passed since. What is certain is that there are 
in the city of Boston a thousand open bars 
which are licensed. And a list of thirty men 
could be made who are, so to speak, responsible 
for five hundred of these liquor shops. This 
means that these thirty men appear as the bonds- 
men of five hundred of the retailers who sell 
liquor to be drunk at the counter. These thirty 
men can control five hundred shops, which are 
so many clubs of voters who do what they are 
told todo. Now this system is kept up by the 
co-operation of the great body of the people of 
Boston, of a body of which more than half never 
drink liquor at all, and half the remainder would 
feel disgraced if they ordered liquor in a bar- 
tToom. 

This condition of things exists in one form or 
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another in most of the large cities of the com- 
monwealth,. There are at least twenty different 
panaceas which are offered as preventives. But 
the “temperance people” have never been able 
to unite with any cordiality on any one of them. 

Such a state of things gives a particular 
‘interest to a meeting held a few days ago by our 
Unitarian Temperance Society. The directors 
know that in any other affairs of human life 
people are apt to take what they can get, even if 
they cannot get all which they want. If a man 
makes.a present to me of a barrel of potatoes, 
I do not send it back to him because my family 
will need five barrels before spring. If a labor 
reformer wants an eight-hour law and finds that 
the legislature is willing to give him a nine-hour 
law, he joins forces with’ the nine-hour people, 
because nine hours is nearer to his wish than ten. 
Acting on the principle of such concessions, the 
directors of the Unitarian Temperance Society 
have thought it possible that at the next session 
of our legislature the different temperance 
organizations might together carry some meas- 
ures on which they all agree, even if no one 
could carry all the measures which he and his 
friends would wish for. 

The interest which lives by the most open and 
free sale of liquor is in itself an organization. 
Whenever any measure of police is proposed, 
regulating the traffic in liquor, the whole liquor 
interest of course acts as one, and needs no 
previous agreement or discipline. But the 
larger number of people who do wish to have 
some restriction upon a free traffic, if they mean 
to achieve anything, must consult first as to 
what is possible, and must not lose themselves 
in efforts for what they know is impossible. 

In this view, the directors of our society have 
been in communication with the chiefs of other 
temperance societies as to what is possible in 
the improvement of our legislation in Mas- 
sachusetts. The meeting to which I alluded 
was a meeting of the whole society for free con- 
versation on this subject. Mrs. Spencer of 
Providence was invited to give us some of the 
results of her observation and experience in the 
State of Rhode Island, where in this matter 
they are notso well off as we are. The meeting 
was one of definite aim and of much interest. 
The hope was freely expressed that the heads of 
the different temperance organizations might, 
before the New Year meet for some practical 
purpose, such as agreeing together on the points 
most desirable to press before the legislature. 
It is not so necessary to inquire at this moment 
what ought to be done as what can we do. 

In one quarter or another there have been 
recently printed several reports or other studies 
of the temperance subjects which have thrown 
new light upon questions of legislation and are 
well worth study. Such are the interesting 
English Blue Book and the last report of the 
committee of fifty. EpwWaArp E. HALE. 


Senator Hoar on the Sabbath. 


Experience has convinced a majority of our 
people that a rest from labor of one day in 
seven is not only desirable, but essential for the 
mental and bodily health of men and women in 
general. A great many persons think that that 
day of rest ought to be devoted to a considera- 
tion of spiritual interests, of the relation of 
man to his Creator and the hopes of a future 
state, to the religious training of the young and 
the religious improvement of persons of ma- 
ture age. The State has the right, I think, to 
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secure this period of rest by law. There is the 
same right to do it that there is to secure the 
quiet of the night. 

I do not, therefore, undertake, in advocating 
moderate and reasonable Sunday laws, to put 
any restraint upon the conscience of my neigh- 
bor or compel him to any religious observance 
which his own conscience does not demand of 
him. I do not enter into the question of 
whether the Fourth Commandment was a di- 
vine command at all, whether it was for Jews 
alone or whether it relates to the seventh or the 
first day of the week. I concede that the 
legislative power in the State has no right to 
be discussing such questions or acting upon 
such reasons. But I think the State may secure 
for its citizens reasonable periods of rest and 
reasonable opportunity for worship, religious 
meditation, and religious instruction, which, if 
desired by a large enough body of citizens, may 
be secure from interruption by the prohibition 
of secular business.— Zhe Defender. 


Chicago Letter. 


The public mind in Chicago has been agitated 
recently about many things, some of which are 
intimately related to the moral and spiritual in- 
terests of the city. What these things are may 
perhaps best be indicated by an account of cer- 
tain mass meetings of Chicago citizens which 
are in progress. 

To begin with the most recent, on Sunday 
afternoon, December 22, a meeting has been 
called at the Fine Arts Building, for the purpose 
of advocating the extension of civil service 
reform to the State charitable and penal institu- 
tions. Among the speakers at this meeting will 
be Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Rev. Emil G. 
Hirsch, Prof. Graham Taylor, and Mr. William 
Kent. Mr. John H. Hamline will preside. The 
call was drafted at a recent meeting at the Uni- 
versity Club, and has been signed by many 
prominent university men, both Republicans 
and Democrats. 

The events leading up to this meeting are a 
long story, but some of them are of more than 
local interest. The present governor of Illinois 
during the campaign was a professed advocate 
of the Merit System, and advocated its exten- 
sion in spirit and letter to State institutions. It 
was something of a shock, therefore, to some of 
Governor Yates’s warmest supporters, when he 
requested early in his administration the resig- 
nation of all but one of the members of the 
State Board of Charities. The exception was 
Miss Julia Lathrop, who has served for eight 
years upon the board with signal ability. A 
woman of broad culture, bringing to the service 
of the State institutions an intimate personal 
knowledge of the less fortunate classes of soci- 
ety, she has made extensive investigations 
among the penal and charitable institutions, 
both here and abroad. It is the duty of the 
members of the board to visit the charitable 
and penal institutions at least twice a year, and 
to scrutinize an annual expenditure of more than 
$2,500,000 for the benefit of ten thousand sick 
and helpless individuals. They serve without 
compensation. q 

It was a further shock to some of the gover- 
nor’s friends when on July 19 last Miss Lathrop 
sent a letter of resignation to Governor Yates 
basing her resignation on the ground that the 
attitude of the governor toward the State institu- 
tions, as indicated in many other ways and espe- 
cially by the appointment of J. Mack Tanner to 
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the secretaryship of the State board,—an ap- 
pointment dictated by the governor,— must inev- 
itably make the duties of its members a sinecure. 
Miss Lathrop concludes her letter by saying, “I 
am not willing longer to appear to the public, 
and far less to the anxious friends of the patients, 
to give an assurance which no members of such 
a board, however far they may exceed me in 
capacity, can give under the present system.” 

Three days later Dr. Emil G. Hirsch, one of 
the governor’s appointees and a warm supporter 
during the campaign, also tendered his resigna- 
tion to Governor Yates, saying, among other 
things: “Those who know me need not be told 
that nature has withheld from me the graces 
absolutely essential in a mere ornament. I ac- 
cepted the office, believing it offered me an 
opportunity to be of some service to the unfort- 
unate wards of the State. ...In withdrawing 
from the board, I relinquish many a project I 
had framed in my mind for the purpose of plac- 
ing the State institutions on a footing other than 
political. I hope I have misconstrued the mean- 
ing of your wish that brought Mr. Tanner’s elec- 
tion ; and none shall be happier than I to discover 
that, as you were before your election, so you 
are now opposed to the degradation of the ad- 
ministration of the State’s charities to the sordid 
and low levels of spoils and politics.” : 

But the resignations of Miss Lathrop and 
Dr. Hirsch were not the end, but the beginning. 
Citizens, irrespective of party, will demand at 
the mass meeting next Sunday the passage of a 
State civil service law broad enough to protect 
all officers and employees engaged in public in- 
stitutions, and in transacting the business of the 
boards and commissions of the State. In mak- 
ing the needs of the dependent and helpless an 
occasion for rewarding political friends, Gover- 
nor Yates might have escaped serious criticism 
twenty-five years ago; but it is a little too much 
for the twentieth century conscience in Illinois. 

Another mass meeting was held in the audi- 
torium last Sunday evening, December 8. The 
speaker was W. Bourke Cochran, whom an 
audience of four hundred cheered to the echo as 
he pleaded for the suffering and starving Boers in 
the concentration camps. $6,000 was promptly 
subscribed at this meeting to aid the Boer pris- 
oners, and it is further announced that Dr. 
H. W. Thomas has been inyited to proceed to 
South Africa under the auspices of the local 
Transvaal League to investigate the situation in 
these camps and report. The Chicago Trans- 
vaal League has been conducting a most ener- 
getic campaign. Vast quantities of literature 
have been circulated, calling attention to the 
condition of the Boer prisoners and urging 
intervention on the part of our own country. 

To the third of these interesting mass meetings 
the Register has already called attention edito- 
rially; namely, the Thanksgiving service at 
Studebaker Hall, at which the Unitarians, Uni- 
versalists, and liberal Jews united. It was a 
large meeting and an inspiring one. By exclud- 
ing the liberal ministers and congregations 
from their usual service in McVicker’s Theatre, 
Rev. Frank Crane, Dr. Thomas’s successor, has 
put himself in an awkward position. The use of 
McVicker’s Theatre was tendered to the liberal 
churches twenty years ago. by Mr. McVicker for 
the annual Thanksgiving service. Mr. Mc- 
Vicker’s successor, Mr. Litt, continued the cus- 
tom. At an informal meeting of ministers, over 
which Dr. Thomas presided, Mr. Jones had 
been asked this year to preach the annual ‘ser- 
mon. Before the service was held, Dr, Thomas 
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had resigned. Mr. Crane, upon his accession 
to the People’s Pulpit, promptly repudiated the 
arrangements which had been made, invited 
some evangelical ministers and their congrega- 
tions to unite with him, and left the liberal 
churches out. People in Chicago are now 
inquiring about the meaning of this new policy. 
It looks on the face of it as if the People’s 
Church under its new leadership could no longer 
be counted among the liberal religious forces of 
the city, : 

The Associate Alliance has just held its 
December meeting. Miss Addams spoke, and 
commanded the closest attention of her audi- 
ence, on the subject “The Church and the Social 
Settlement.” The Unitarian ministers in Chica- 
go are not letting the grass grow under their 
feet. From two to four services a Sunday is 
the regular stint for each. Mr, Lazenby has 
been holding evening services, his themes the 
last two Sunday evenings having been, “Is Mar- 
Yiage a Failure?” and “The Church and 
Sunday morning, December 8, he 
conducted a memorial service for Mrs. Nancy 
Foster. At the Third Church some successful 
Sunday evening lectures have been given, by Mr. 
Jones on “Tolstoi,” Mr. Lazenby on “Ruskin,” 
Mr. Pulsford on “Carlyle,” and Mr. Backus on 
“Channing.” “Standing room only” is the usual 
condition at the Memorial Chapel on Sunday 
afternoons. 

The arrangements for the celebration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Western Conference 
next May are already under way. The meetings 
will be held with the First Unitarian Society of 
Chicago. Dr. Robert Collyer has consented to 
preach the sermon. F, C. SourHworrn. 


Pandita Ramabat. 


In a letter recently received, Ramabai writes 
as follows: “ Both schools are in good working 
order; and, if the friends could look in for a few 
hours, they would be delighted with the work 
done by the dear girls. 

“In the three homes there are now 1,950 in- 
mates. From July, 1900, to July, 1901, the 
expenses at Mukti and Kripa Sadan were 
$50,000; at Sharada Sadan, $7,coo. . The large 
number of girls living together has so reduced 
the annual expense of each that $45 will now 
support one at Sharada Sada, and $33 one at 
Mukti. As soon as possible I willZsend the 
names of several pupils for the friends who 
wish to support a special child. } 

“At Mukti fifty-two pupils are being trained 
as kindergarten teachers for the new girls who 
can attend school four hours each day. There 
are twenty-five little girls in the kindergarten 
class at Sharada Sadan, for all of whom two 
hundred sets of cards are needed. 

“I have great need of money for legal and 
medical purposes. There has been much sick- 
ness among the girls, owing to the uncertain 
condition of the weather. Their bodies, weak- 
ened by the famine, cannot endure the slightest 
change. Two hospitals are filled to overflowing, 
the average number of patients being two hun- 
dred and fifty, for whom I am spending $500 
monthly, 

“As we did not have sufficient rain, famine 
still prevails here and in many parts of the Cen- 
tral Provinces. At the Government Relief 
Camp, about four miles from Mukti, 8,000 
people are working on a pittance of three pice, 
or one and.a half cents, day, From this you 
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can imagine the condition of things about this 
place. People are so tired of the famine story 
that no one nowadays wants to speak or hear 
of it.” 

Manorama writes from Sharada Sadan that, 
with all the sickness there, the first and only 
death within its walls since the opening of the 
Sadan occurred last September. She reports 
that all the girls there are taught plain needle- 
work, and the higher classes learn cutting, fit- 
ting, and embroidery. In the weaving-room are 
thirty girls, who, being in the lower classes, can 
afford two hours a day for this industry. The 
material woven, after being dyed, is sent to 
Mukti, where it is made into table-cloths, em- 
broidered curtains, etc. 

Within a year the number of blind pupils has 
increased from three to ten, for whom Mano 
has made a separate department. Already sev- 
eral are reading well, are doing well in arithme-. 
tic, are beginning geography and history, but, 
from lack of material, cannot learn to write, 
Four girls, partially blind, may become good 
teachers for the totally blind. 

Many are the inquiries for the promised re- 
published edition of the “High-caste Hindu 
Woman.” The delay in its appearance is due 
to circumstances that could not be anticipated 
and avoided. Fleming H. Revell Company 


CHRISTMAS SUGGESTIONS 


from the 
SHUMAN CORNER 


Christmas cheer will be found 
very much in evidence at the 
Shuman Corner during the holi- 
days. 

Men’s Sweaters, Smoking 
Jackets, Rain Coats,. Underwear, 
Shirts, Gloves, Neckwear, Full 
Dress Shields, Mufflers, Pajamas, 
Hosiery, Canes, Suit Cases, Bags, 
Hat Boxes, Steamer Rugs, and 
other articles too numerous to 
mention are shown, as well as 
Christmas gifts for the boys and 
girls and ladies of the household, 
in gratifying variety. 

The entire first floor has been 
transformed into a holiday Fairy- 
land, having for its central motive 
Charles Dickens’s ‘‘Christmas 
Carol.” 

The store is a delightful place 
to visit during Christmas-tide. 


A. SHUMAN & CO., 
SHUMAN CORNER, 
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confidently expect to give it to the public before 
Christmas. It is hoped that it will create a new 
interest in Ramabai’s work. All who visit her 
school speak and write with wonder and admi- 
ration of the amount of work, constantly increas- 
ing, that she superintends and accomplishes ; it 
seems almost incredible. But with Ramabai an 
increase of work means an increase of faith, 
hope, and courage. With faith as strong as 
hers the officers of the American Ramabai 
Association appeal to the public for continued 
interest and generous help. May it never be 
said of the American people that in their land 
of liberty and justice, in the midst of their 
Thanksgiving and Christmas blessings, in 
homes of comfort and plenty, they are so tired 
of the famine story that they want neither to 
speak nor hear of God’s suffering children in 
India. 

All remittances should be made hereafter to 
Mr. Curtis Chipman, treasurer, 222 Boylston 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

JupitH W. ANDREWS, 


Chairman Executive Committee. 
Boston. 


Deafness and Cheerfulness,* 


“Half the world does not know how the other 
half lives!” A pitifully meagre statement this ! 
Ninety-nine one hundredths of the world do not 
know how the one hundredth man lives. Hence 
the abiding interest of all books that strike an 
autobiographic note or are written with a pen 
dipped, not in a common inkstand, but in one’s 
own heart’s blood. Here is one of them. It is 
not an autobiography in the strict sense of the 
word; but autobiographic it is, in the sense that 
its every word is steeped in personal experience. 
Here is his chance for any man wanting to know 
just how a deaf man feels,—what he suffers 
and what sources of help he can have recource 
to; what the pathos, yes, and what the humor 
of the situation; what the temptations it entails 
to repining, despondency, bitterness, and misan- 
thropy, as well as what the opportunities it 
opens up to heroism, wealth of resource, and 
the combined philosophy of the quietist, the 
Stoic, the idler in the woods, the resigned and 
trustful child of God. The writer, evidently, 
has tried them all, from the “don’t care-a-darn” 
pill of the sagacious doctor to the mystic’s 
absorption in God of a Madame Guion or a 
Fénelon,—yes, and to have found each profitable 
in its own day and generation, and one more 
proof “Wisdom is justified in all her children.” 
Moreover, the writer has as kindly a feeling in 
his heart for shouter as for shouted-at, and pays 
as sympathetic a tribute to the ministrations of 
the most imperfect ear-trumpet as though it 
were the trump of Gabriel. 

Col. Sellers, inventor and proprietor of the fa- 
mous eye-water, calculated that, taking in Egypt, 
Arabia, the Desert of Sahara, India, China, there 
were aS many aS 250,000,000 people in the world 
affected with ophthalmia, and so looked confi- 
dently forward to an enormous demand for his 
eye-water. How many deaf people there are in 
the world, statistics are lacking to state. But 
there must be an immense number to whom 
this book of Mr. Jackson’s would come home 
with cheer, comfort, and tonic brace. It is 
human to the red-ripe core. Thereis no namby- 
pamby affectation of mere sentimental religiosity 
about it. It gazes unflinchingly into the deepest 
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depths of the abyss. It allows poor, infirm 
human nature a reasonable privilege to repine 
and imprecate and sulk, and indulge now and 
then in a fit of morbidness or a whiff of misan- 
thropy or even atheism,—all in the way of tem- 
porary relief from the stress of insisting on 
being “unco guid’’; but, that granted, it comes so 
lovingly and persuasively to the rescue, and 
shows so nobly how self-destructive to all that 
is highest in the mind this is, as to animate even 
the weakest to resolve to win a victory in the 
spirit. 


When One is Deaf. 


Isuppose that most at first resent the sug- 
gestion that they are growing deaf. I did so. 
Indeed, it was several months after others began 
to remark upon my deafness before I could real- 
ize my altered status with the world, and then, 
not from what people told me or even from my 
inability to hear them, but from certain trifling 
but suggestive incidents. I sat reading one 
morning, when all at once I missed the compan- 
ionable tick of the clock. My first thought was 
that it had stopped. I looked up: the position 
of the hands suggested no loss of time. I 
looked more closely: the pendulum was swing- 
ing as usual. I looked out upon the town-clock 
in anear steeple: the two marked the hour alike 
or nearly so. The truth came home almost as 
a blow that staggered me: it was I that kad 
stopped. It was, however, in contact with out- 
ward nature that the scope of my loss was most 
vividly borne in upon me. One morning I was 
early out of doors: It was late in May, and the 
birds on the lawn and in tree and bush were 
holding carnival. For a little time I watched 
them, when all at once it occurred to me that I 
did not hear thern. Could it be that they were 
not singing? A robin alighted on the lawn a 
little distance away. He lifted up his beak: I 
was quite sure I saw a familiar movement of his 
throat, but no note came to me. I turned into 
my home, reflecting, “I shall never hear the 
birds again as I have heard them.” Another 
day I was standing beside a little river near my 
home. It flowed in its usual curves, it rippled 
over stones as was its wont; but to me it was a 
silent river. It glided past me, but spoke not, 
nor ever after would speak to me. At another 
time I was standing in a pine grove in the season 
of the year 


‘“‘When the pine tosses its cones.” 


The cones, indeed, were lying around me. I 
looked up: the breeze was swaying the branches, 


but 
“The song of its waterfall tones” 


was not borne down to me. At yet another 
time I drew up my curtain early one morning, 
and was surprised to find it raining heavily. 
From childhood the sound of falling rain had 
been peculiarly pleasant to me; but now I dis- 
covered that the 


“Drip-drop, drip-drop, over the eaves, 
And drip-drop over the sycamore leaves,” 


was no longer for me. 

Thus through a few simple incidents was my 
changed estate made plain to me. There was 
still for me the thunder’s crash, the tempest’s 
roar, the cataract’s plunge; but, aside from these 
and the like heavier nvises, I must henceforth 
live in a soundless world. I remember reading 
about this time Krummacher’s dialogue between 
Adam and Eloah,’his attendant angel, and see- 
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ing in it a suggestion of myself, though taken in 
the reverse. It is the evening of the first day, 
and the young Adam notes with anxiety the 
deepening twilight. In some things he was not 
as well instructed as I. At any rate, as shown 
in the pleasant story, he did not know that a sen- 
sation the less does not mean a reality extin- 
guished. So he asks of his angel if the young 
creation wi// go, swallowed up in Old Night. I 
had no suspicion that sound would go, swal- 
lowed up in Old Silence. I had not a passing 
doubt but that to other ears the birds warbled 
and the river laughed and the rain-drops pat- 
tered and the pine-trees moaned: it was I that 
had gone. 

I write thus of myself, well assured that I tell 
in'substance the experience of the great multi- 
tude of my fellow-sufferers. Now I would not 
magnify this experience unduly: there are sor- 
rows everywhere in comparison with which it is 
entitled to no mention. Yet he is strangely 
wanting in sensibility who can take it home with 
cheerful spirit. He need not be rebellious, but — 
he can hardly be less than pensive and regretful. 
To the ordinary sounds of nature he is dead. In 
his world leaves cannot rustle or doves coo or 
insects hum. Tree, air, bird, river, which before 
would converse with him in any solitude, now 
speak to no purpose. Before him the vast 
drama goes on, but it is only acted. A histrionic, 
but no voice is there. 

The significance of this loss intensifies as we 
contemplate it more. The pleasure of sound in 
nature, because of its very constancy, is hardly 
to be appreciated until it is lost. We fail to note 
it because it is so normal. The usual commis- 
eration of deafness goes no further than the 
disadvantage it occasions in the necessary com- 
munications of life; just as of blindness, that it 
makes impossible the direction of one’s hands 
in their tasks, of one’s feet in their walk. These 
practical disadvantages are indeed serious and 
obtrusive, but in either case the measure of 
deprivation reaches far beyond them. Beyond 
the use of eyes in distinguishing objects is the 
simple joy of light, and we give no due estimate 
of the blind man’s] griefs till we take reckoning 
of this—From “Deafness and Cheerfulness,” by 
Rev. A. W- Jackson. 


A Warning. 


A man named Thomas Bradley, claiming to be 
an Englishman and well known to me, is solicit- 
ing help from Unitarian ministers in different 
parts of the country. He is altogether unknown 
to me, and has no right. whatever to make use 
of my name for begging purposes. Any tramp, 
who is either “a Unitarian” or “an English- — 
man,” or “a vender of woollen goods,” or in 
need of “a railway ticket to the nearest town,” 
and uses my name to further his interests, is an 
impostor. Yours truly, 


Joun Cucxson. 
Priymoutu, Mass. 


We are glad to print Mr. Cuckson’s letter, al- 
though without much hope that it will do good. 
Probably Mr. Bradley has many names and 
is not easily to be identified. We have re- 
peatedly warned ministers against what is ap- 
parently a scheme of beggary devised with 
reference to the well-studied weaknesses of 
ministers and other tender-hearted people. We 
have no sympathy for those who are cheated by 
the men who sell “woollen goods” to ministers, 
because there is always a subtle suggestion of 
smuggling or some other device to cheat some 
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body, which appeals to the unconscious knave in 
the customer. But there are other schemes 
which may deceive the very elect. One set of 
men always take the names of people appealed 
to, and, without direct asking, suggest in subtle 
and gentlemanly ways a loan ora gift. One man, 
whom we tracked in a dozen cases, secured sums 
ranging from $2 to $10, in each case under a dif. 
ferent name, but with the same story. Another 
scheme is worked by men who study the Year 
Books of the different denominations. One of 
this kind commonly claims to be an Englishman; 
but while with Unitarians he is a Unitarian, with 
Congregationalists he is Orthodox, and with 
Episcopalians he is a Churchman. Dr. Herford 
investigated some cases, and detected the fraud. 
We have followed his example, and found a man 
within half an hour changing his religion from 
Unitarianism to Orthodox Congregationalism, 
but with a new story and a new string of refer- 
ences to distinguished people he hadknown. A 
note has just come to the Christian Register warn- 
ing us against some one who professes to repre- 
sent Unity, but has no connection with it. It is 
useless to give his name, because he probably 
hasadozen. The intellectual ability, the knowl- 
edge of men, the perseverance and suavity put 
into these cheating schemes, are often sufficient 
to win success in business, if there were not some 
screw loose in the character. In many cases 
probably, and in some cases we are sure, these 
men have dropped out of positions of trusts 
because they lied or stole, and were on the 
black list with business men. A penitent rascal 
ought to be helped, but an impenitent liar ought 
to be exposed. The minister who lends to such 
a person the influence of his good name does 
two evil things: he encourages a sinner in his 
wrong-doing, and he draws from the pockets of 
the benevolent, money that ought to go to the 
worthy who are unfortunate. [Ep1ToR.] 


P.S. Since writing this warning the writer 
has received a call from the gentleman who for 
the last five years has threatened suicide if his 
wants were not relieved. 


Another Organized Effort among 
Negroes to help themselves. 


Two years ago this community, after several 
unsuccessful attempts, bought two hundred and 
forty acres of land, with a two-story building, in 
which was at once opened the Cottage Grove 
Industrial Academy. The school is now in its 
second year. 

From the beginning, Bible training for preach- 
ers, Sunday-school and Christian workers, has 
been emphasized. By so doing, ministers and 
others may be induced to attend who otherwise 
might think themselves too old or wise to attend 
amere literary school. The condition of the 
ministry here, like other rural districts of the 
South, needs instruction. They realize their 
needs keenly, and show by their attendance in 
this department real desire to better their condi- 
tion. 

. Ihave taken charge of this class with the sole 
purpose of helping them, But we have almost 
nothing in the department with which to carry 
on the work. We need agood Bible Commen- 
tary, books of sermons, encyclopedias, Bible 
Dictionary. Any books that would be helpful 
in Bible study that have been put on the book 
shelves or displaced by new ones will be thank- 
fully received. 

- Will not some minister, publisher, literary as- 
sociation or Sunday-school, supply this very press- 
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ing need? Our enterprise has the indorsement 
of Mr. Booker T. Washington; and he has given 
us students to help in the work from the begin- 
ning, and has given us substantial support in 
other ways. Any one who can in any way assist 
in furnishing these books, or put us in communi- 
cation with others that have such books they 
could send, will confer a favor by writing us for 
direction. 


M. N. RoyYAt. 


NixpurG, ALA. 


Directors’ Report. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


The directors of the American Unitarian 


Association held their regular monthly meeting 
at their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, Tuesday, 
December 10. There were present Messrs. 
Brown, Clifford, Cruft, Eliot, Fenn, Forbes, 
Fox, Garver, Hutchinson, Lincoln, Little, and 
Ware, and Mrs. Keyes and Mrs, Wells. 
absence of the secretary Mr. Fox was chosen 
secretary pro tem. 


In the 


The treasurer made the following statement 


for the month of November: — 


RECEIPTS. 


Cash on hand November 2.. ....+.+++ sees $42,120.41 
From donations..............0005 ese. 3,673.57 
Bequest of the late Mrs. Mary A. Fitch of 
Erie, Pa., less collateral inheritance tax 
of five per cent., unrestricted, and cred- 
ited to General Fund.......seseseee see 475.00 
Bequest of the late Thompson Baxter of 
Boston ‘South), Mass., as final pay- 
ment, unrestricted, and credited to Gen- 
ral Fund... .... sees serene seomecsonce 245,00 
Gain, over cost_on railroad bonds sold, 
belonging to General Fund, and add 
to principal for investment....+......+ 643.33 
Income on investments.... a 930.00 
Salé.of books.ev<ss--screes-spaemepeetece 492.55 
Sale of railroad bonds mentioned above, 
for reinvestment, being amount of their 
COSC. +06 cere sess cece vere cnee sere eeeeceee 2,146.67 
Interest on bank deposits..++ +++» eesesecs 60.41 
$50,786.94 
EXPENDITURES. 
For missionary purposes....+ss+ cess seeeceseees 349.50 
hurch of Our Father, Newburg, N.Y., $41349-5 
from income of Annie DelanoHitchFund, 200,00 
Books, tracts, etc...... Pinto ce ce ee 1,712.55 
Salaries and other missionary expenses,,.. 1,529.27 
Expenses of Unitarian Building........... 187.53 
Amount invested on account of General 
Investment. ..+.s++ sees sere cer ares seeecse 5,450.00 
Accrued interest, etc., on above-mentioned 
INVESEMENES «+05 wees sere cee sere eeerersece IIl.25 
Cash on hand December 1..--+.++ssseesssessees 37,246 84 
$50,786.94 


The report of the Middle States Committee 
was presented, and upon recommendation of 
the committee; and in accordance with the in- 
dorsements of the directors of the Middle 
States Conference, the following appropriations 
were made for the year beginning Jan. 1, 1902! 
To the First Unitarian Society, Albany, N.Y., 
$600; to the Church of the Redeemer, New 
Brighton, N.Y., $350; to the First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Erie, Pa., $550; to the First Unitarian 
Church, Gouverneur, N.Y., $475; to the Inde- 
pendent Congregational Society, Jamestown, 
N.Y., $350; to the Unitarian Congregational 
Church, Hackensack, N. J., $300; to the First 
Unitarian Church, Hamilton, Ont., Can., $650; 
to the First Unitarian Society, Ithaca, N.Y., 
$1,300, with the recommendation to the suc- 
ceeding committee that the appropriation be 
$800 for 1903; to the Church of Our Father, 
Newburg, N.Y., $175; to the Church of Our 
Father, Ottawa, Can., $850; to the First Unita- 
rian Society, Schenectady, N.Y., $920; to the 
Unitarian Society, Rutherford, N.J., $400; to 
the First Unitarian Society, Toronto, Can., 
$700; to the First Unitarian Society, Troy, 
N.Y., $750, with the recommendation that the 
expense of music.be reduced and that an ear- 
nest effort be made to secure a minister at once; 
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SPECIAL 


Attention is called to our complete 
stock of 


FURNISHING GOODS 


Suitable to the season, and particu- 
larly appropriate for Holiday Gifts. 
Ladies making purchases will find 
the department conveniently located 
near our 400 Washington Street en- 


trance. 
AS a reminder, we mention 
Breakfast and Smoking Jackets, 


House and Bath Robes, Neckwear . 
in great variety, Underwear, Hosiery, 
Dress and -Fancy Shirts, Collars, 
Gloves, Umbrellas, Handkerchiefs, 
House and Steamer Rugs, Dress Suit 
Cases, Jewelry for different occa- 
sions, etc. All of above articles and 
many others, new and carefully se- 
lected, are offered at moderate prices 
for the quality of the goods. 


oO<>U=r0zrt m=4a AOn 


[WACULLAR PARKER COMPANY 


400 Washington Street. 


“Again at Christmas do we weave 
The holly round the Christmas hearth.” 


Fine Fireplace 
Furnishings tor 


Holiday Gifts 


ANDIRONS in 
WROUGHT IRON, 
BRASS and ONYX 
FENDERS, FIRE SETS, 
GRATES, GAS LOGS, 
and PARISIAN FIRE 
SCREENS. 


R. Hollings & Co 
IMPORTERS & MAKERS 
93-95 SUMMER STREET 


ee 
A LADY desires correspondence in regard to some 

Position of responsibility and trust, hot involving 
heavy work or duties requiring close use of the eyes, 
Country or city. References given and required. Address 
S. L,,” 124 Peart Street, PortLanp, Mg, 
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to the Reformed Christian Church, Trenton, 
N.Y., $270; to the First Congregational Unita- 
rian Society, Vineland, N.J., $260; to the Uni- 
tarian Society, Ridgewood, N.J., $100; to the 
Fourth Unitarian Congregational Church, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., $500; one-half the salary of 
the superintendent for the Middle States, 
$1,500. 

Upon the recommendation of the Publica- 
tion Committee the following votes were 
adopted : — 

Voted, To print as No. 3, in the Spanish Series, a tract on 
“ Universal Salvation,” by Evaristo Hurtado. 

Voted, To request the president to appoint a committee 
to confer with the Post-office Mission Committee of the 


Women’s Alliance on the subject of travelling libraries for 
ministers, 


The president presented a communication 
from the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, con- 
veying to the Association their grateful sense of 
the courtesy of the Association in affording to 
the society a place of meeting. 

Upon motion, it was voted to appropriate 
$so for the expenses of the committee to con- 
fer with the Universalists, and a sum not exceed- 
ing $250 for the expenses of the Special Com- 
mittee on Non-sectarian Education. 

Upon request of the librarian a sum of $55 
was appropriated for a new catalogue case for 
the library and $100 additional for the expenses 
of the library. 

The president announced the appointment of 
the additional members of Non-sectarian Educa- 
tion, as follows: Rev. James DeNormandie,D.D., 
Prof. Horatio S. White, Mr. Harrison O. Ap- 
thorp, Mr. Julian L. Coolidge. 

A communication from the South Unitarian 
Church at Worcester was referred to the New 
England Committee. 

Adjourned. 


Che Sunday School. 


The Sunday-school of the First Parish in Dor- 
chester had the pleasure of hearing on the 
evening of December 17 Rev. Henry G. Spauld- 
ing’s illustrated lecture on “The Christmas 
Story as told by the Great Masters.” This 
lecture, specially arranged for the Christmas 
season, was received with much favor two years 
ago, when it was given before the united Sunday- 
schools of the Unitarian churches in Hingham. 
On Christmas Sunday, a year ago, Mr. Spauld- 
ing gave the same lecture in the chapel of the 
New Old South in Boston,—a Christmas gift 
from Dr. Gordon’s church to the Sunday-school. 
A teacher of the school writes : “Mr. Spaulding’s 
lecture was greatly enjoyed by old and young. 
When I add that the speaker held the attention 
of my class of boys, fifteen years old, you will 
see there is no higher praise I can pay the 
lecture.” 

Next Sunday, December 22, Mr. Spaulding 
is to give a second illustrated Christmas 
lecture at Dr. Gordon’s church. This new 
lecture on “Child Jesus” treats of the “Holy 
Family”; the home at Nazareth; the Christ- 
child and the little Saint John; and the boy Jesus 
in the temple. 

Such lectures are of special value to our 
Sunday-school pupils and young people in the 
way of making the persons and events of the 
Bible more real to the mind. The accurate re- 
production in screen pictures of the masterpieces 
of Christian painting makes a lecture of this 
kind almost equivalent to an hour spent in a 
foreign art gallery among the beautiful works of 
the world’s greatest artists. 


I hope the ministers and superintendents of 
our various Sunday-schools have received and 
considered the annual appeal of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society, It brings home many 
serious questions. On the answer to these ques- 
tions depend our growth as a denomination 
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and our welfare as a modern religious movement. 
We cannot escape the law laid down in the 
nature of things. In order to extend our cause, 
we must deal with the young people. By no 
other gateway is the future open to us. Will 
not the friends of the Sunday-school cause unite 
in a prompt and generous response to the call? 

It is indicative of the extent to which unity 
and co-operation have expanded in the past few 
years that all parts of the denomination seem 
to keep in touch. For instance, some of the 
first orders for the new Christmas card issued 
by the Unitarian Sunday School Society come 
from the Sunda -schools the fa hest from 
Boston. Some of .hese are Santa B.rbara, Cal., 
Sioux City, Ia, and Lincoln, Neb. There 
never was a time in the history of our 
Unitarian churches when there was so much 
used incommon. The same singing books, the 
same lessons, the same papers. There is no 
great danger of an injurious uniformity in this 
tendency. It is not coercion, but co-operation. 
It does not mean massing, but amassing. That 
is, it points to an increase of local vigor, result- 
ing in a wider prosperity. 

The new Attendance Card System which was 
inaugurated by the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society a year ago has proved quite popular. 
New cards are now issued for 1902, covering the 
twelve months, divided as follows: Easter Term, 
Whitsuntide Term, and Christmas Term. ‘These 
cards are very tasteful as well as useful. They 
tend to create deeper interest among the pupils 
and encourage a regularity of attendance. They 
also serve to aid the Sunday-school secretary in 
keeping accurate records. A sample sent with 
description and prices sent free on application. 

From the Pacific Coast comes a_ cheerful 
message. The Santa Barbara Sunday-school 
has doubled in six months. The good pastor’s 
wife, Mrs. Goodridge, has thrown herself into 
the work. Here it is, again, that a woman has 
so much to do with the Sunday-school’s prosper- 
ity. I often listen with pleasure to ministers 
who plead for men teachers and male workers 
in the Sunday-school. There is no doubt that 
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estrangement between the masses and the 
church, the increase of wealth, and the separa- 
tion of religion and the people. He thinks the 
Sunday-school can do something toward solving 
the problem. The Sunday-school tends to 
lessen class prejudices, it brings together all 
elements in the spirit of work, studies the real 
facts of Christianity. The speaker thought, all 
in all, the Sunday-school was the chief “medi- 
ator” at the present time between the church 
and the world. 

I do not think Dr. Moxom exaggerated the 
possibilities of the modern Eig hc pn If it 
cannot be made to solve some of these questions, 
then it falls far short of proper expectations. 
The Sunday-school is not a recruiting agent 
simply for the church. It is a friend of the 
young and a prophet of the future. If this is 
true then, naturally, to use Dr. Moxom’s phrase, 
the Sunday-school may well hope to be a 
“mediator.” It will help to bridge many chasms, 
draw together separated classes, and unite those 
tendencies which were made to go together, but 
have been thrown into conflict. 

By the way, this word “mediator” seems to be 


I used it recently in one of my Sunday-school 
lessons, and a cherished clerical friend took me 
to task. I still hold my position. Why should 
we throw overboard a valuable word like this 
because it has been misused? A teacher is a 
mediator between ignorant pupils and the wise 
text-book. A visitor of the Associated Charities 
is a mediator between the poverty of the family 
and the resources of the community. A 
preacher is a mediator between the high ideals 
of living and the lower results of actual prac- 
tice. So I might go on to show that this is a 
very valuable term. Words are wondrous 
treasure-houses in and of themselves. Do not 
let us pauperize our vocabulary by any false 
ideas. Epwarp A, Horton. 


— Young People’s Religious 


we need more of them,—the more, the better. < 
But let us not do injustice to the past. The Union. 
woman teacher and the woman worker in the 

Sunday-schools have been the main stay and NOTES. 


hope of all satisfactory progress. They will 
always occupy this commanding position. There 
is a fitness in having women teachers for many 
classes. Let us, then, make no invidious com- 
parisons. 

The man teacher naturally brings in another 
element which is every way desirable. There 
are certain ages and certain classes which can 
be handled better by a man than by a woman. 
I might add that there are certain subjects 
that might well be intrusted to a male teacher, 
in which certain studies and researches are 
required, with a final judgment which would 
be, perhaps, of more weight to young peo- 
ple coming from such a source. If I were 
asked what were the signs of the times in 
this direction, I should say, On the whole 
there is a gain. About seven or eight years 
ago the men teachers were dropping out rapidly. 
There is a reaction now setting in. One minis- 
ter recently told me he had more men than 
women teachers. The cause for this alteration 
lies in two sources: the awakened desire to 
perpetuate our faith and our churches; and, 
second, the deeper interest in religious and 
moral education for the young. This accounts 
for the cheerful fact that men who are public 
school teachers, public school supervisors, and 
public school superintendents, are taking 
classes in the Sunday-school. It means hard 
work for some of them, but it is another proof 
that faithful souls live not by bread alone. 
These persons see the necessity of ethical and 
spiritual training, and are willing to add to their 
labors in that direction. 

A valuable address was given in Boston re- 
cently by Rev. Philip Moxom, D.D., of Spring- 
field; Mass. It was a talk to the Congregational 
Trinitarian ministers at Pilgrim Hall at a Mon- 
day morning session. The subject was “The 
Sunday-school as a Mediator,” From a very 
scant newspaper report I learned that Dr. 
Moxom referred to the transition changes, the 


Mr. Atherton addressed the Revere Guild, 
and Rev. John H. Applebee the Guild of the 
First Church in Salem, on December 15. 

The sale on December 14 of the articles which 
were left from the Holiday Fair proved to bea 
pleasant and profitable one. Practically, all of 
the articles were sold, and the attendance was 
good. Tea was served from three to five. 


TOPICS. 


Topic for December 29, “Habit: Its Value 
and Dangers.” , 

“It is important to keep in mind that habits 
are formed, not at one stroke, but gradually and 
insensibly, so that, unless vigilant care be em- 
ployed, a great change may come over the char- 
acter without our being conscious of any. For 
‘the diminutive chains of habit are seldom heavy 
enough to be felt till they are too strong to be 
broken.’ "— Whately. 

“Habit is the deepest law of human nature. 
It is our supreme strength, if also, in cer- 
tain circumstances, our miserable weakness. 
Let me go once, scanning my way with any 
earnestness of outlook, and successfully arriv- 
ing, my footsteps are an invitation to me a sec- 
ond time to go by the same way. Itis easier 
than any other way. Habit is our primal, funda- 
mental law. Habit and imitation, there is 
nothing more perennial in us than these two. 
They are the source of all working and all 
apprenticeship, of all practice and all learning 
in the world.”— Carlyle. 

“That balancing moment at which pleasure 
would allure and conscience is urging us ta 
refrain may be regarded as the point of depart- 
ure or divergency whence one or other of the 
two processes—toward evil or toward good— 
take their commencement, Each of them con- 


their attendant feelings, And whichever of them 


objectionable to many of our Unitarian friends. 


sists in q particular succession of ideas, with 
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may happen to be described once, has -by the 
law of suggestion the greater chance, in the 
same circumstances, of being described over 

ain. Should the mind dwell on an object of 
allurement and the considerations of principle 
not be entertained, it will pass inward from the 
first incitement to the final and guilty indulgence 
by a series of stepping-stones, each of which will 
present itself more readily in future and with 
less chance of arrest or interruption by the sug- 
gestions of conscience than before. 

“But should these suggestions be admitted and, 
far more, should they ages then, on the prin- 
ciple of association, will they be all the more apt 
to intervene on the repetition of the same cir- 
cumstances, and again break that line of continu- 
ity which, but for this intervention, would have 
led from a temptation to a turpitude or a crime. 
If on the occurrence of a temptation former] 
conscience did interpose and represent the evil 
of a compliance, and so impress the man with a 
sense of obligation as led him to dismiss the 
fascinating object from the presence of his mind 
or to hurry away from it, the likelihood is that 
the recurrence of a similar temptation will sug- 
gest the same train of thoughts and feelings and 
lead to the same beneficial result; and this is a 
likelihood ever increasing with every repetition 
of the process. 

“The train which would have terminated in a 
vicious indulgence is dispossessed by the train 
which conducts to a resolution and an act of 
virtuous self-denial. The thoughts which tend 
to awaken emotions and purposes on the side of 
duty find readier entrance into the minds; and 
the thoughts which awaken and urge forward 
the desire for what is evil more readily give 
way. The positive force on the side of virtue is 
augmented by every repetition of the train 
which leads to a virtuous determination. The 
resistance to this force on the side of vice is 
weakened in proportion to the frequency where- 
with that train of suggestions which would have 
led to a vicious indulgence is broken and dis- 
comforted. It is thus that, when one is success- 
fully resolute in his opposition to evil, the power 
of making the achievement, and the facility of 
the achievement itself, are both upon the in- 
crease; and virtue makes double gain to herself 
by every separate conquest which she may have 
won. The humbler attainments of moral 
worth are first mastered and secured; and the 
aspiring disciple may pass onward, in a career 
that is quite indefinite, to noble deeds and nobler 
sacrifices.”— Dr. ZT. Chalmers. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Meetings. 


The Boston Ministers’ Monday Club will 
meet at 25 Beacon Street on December 23 at 
10.30 AM. Rev. B. R. Bulkeley will preside. 
Rev. Francis Tiffany will speak on Prof. C. C. 


Everett’s book, “Essays in Theology and Liter- 


ature.” All are invited. 


A Ministers’ Union—The eighteenth 
meeting of the Ministers’ Union at Ayer this 
week completed seven years of its history. 
There were present Congregationalists, Unita- 
rians, Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Methodists, 
and Baptists, and there was a pastor of an un- 
denominational church, and a chaplain of a 
State institution, while an Adventist presided. 

*The Shakers have been represented by a most 
amiable brother, but he was perhaps detained 
by the storm. The Catholics were represented 
formerly, but not recently. We missed also 
the aid of our Universalist friends at this meet- 
ing. There are but few Swedenborgian 
churches in the neighborhood. This represents 
the usual make-up of the body during its history. 


A meeting of Sunday-school superintendents 
and their assistants was held at Ayer, Mass., 
Saturday afternoon, December 14. Eight 
churches of the North Middlesex Conference— 
Ayer, Chelmsford, Nashua, Pepperell, Stow, 
Tyngsboro, Westford, and Wilton—were repre- 
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sented. Three excellent papers were read by 
Rev. Mr. Furman of Wilton, Mr. Hall of 
Chelmsford, and Rev. Herbert Mott of Nashua 
upon the following subjects: “Devotional Exer- 
cises in Sunday-school,” “Sunday-school At 
tendance,” and “Boys’ Classes.” Those who 
were fortunate enough to be present received 
valuable suggestions for Sunday-school work. 


New York League of Unitarian 
Women.—A regular meeting of the League 
was held on Friday, December 6, at the Second 
Unitarian Church, Brooklyn, N.Y., with an at- 
tendance of about one hundred and twenty-five, 
and the first vice-president, Mrs. William S. Bur- 
ton presiding. After a few words of welcome 
from Mrs, Burton, the secretary’s report was 
read and approved, and the treasurer’s report 
was read, showing a balance on hand of $149.19. 
Mrs, Baker gave a most interesting religious 
news report of the religious activities in all 
denominations, mentioning the special Unitarian 
conference arranged by Mr. Morehouse to be 
held in Jamestown, N.Y., in February, the 
Revision of the Presbyterian Creed, recent 
events in the Baptist church, the happy termina- 
tion of the differences and misunderstandings 
between Unitarians and Universalists, and 
Bishop Brett’s fine missionary work in the 
Philippines. Mrs. Baker’s closing words were, 
“Religion means more and more the spirit of 
Christ seeking to establish God’s kingdom on 
earth.” The philanthropic news report consisted 
of a detailed account of the work of the Tribune 
Sunshine Society, related by its president, Mrs. 
Clarence Burns. The usual announcement of 
Christmas sales were made, and attention called 
to a book, “Living by the Day,” compiled by a 
workingwoman from Dr. Savage’s sermons and 
published by Dutton. The collection was then 
taken, and amounted to $24. The topic of 
the day was “Church Extension.” Mrs. John 
P. Forbes spoke on “Co-operation of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association and National Alli- 
ance,” saying that “co-operation is now the key- 
note of all work,” and that the full value and 
meaning of the co-operation of two societies so 
important in Unitarian work should be made 
perfectly clear. The speaker did this by giving 
a review of the aims, purposes, and works of 
both associations, and laid especial emphasis 
upon the fact that, while the headquarters of the 
National Alliance and the American Unitarian 
Association are in Boston, yet all earnest, honest 
Unitarians throughout the country should feel 
that these headquarters belonged to them. 
Mrs. Forbes showed how the Alliance and the 
American Unitarian Association were constantly 
aiding each other, and how necessary it is that 
reports of all assistance to churches, etc., should 
be sent to both societies. Mrs. Forbes traced 
the wonderful growth of the National Alliance 
from a membership of 75 branches, contributing 
about $3,000 a year, to 276 branches, 11,684 mem- 
bers, contributing $77,186.99. “And what may not 
11,684 women accomplish if they are all faithful 
to their opportunities ?” said the speaker, closing 
her remarks with an exposition of the resolutions 
adopted by the Alliance and the American 
Unitarian Association for co-operation, and an 
earnest plea that individuals as well as societies 
know exactly what they stand for in their 
religion, so that “we may not only co-operate 
with each other, but with God also, in bringing in 
his kingdom of truth, righteousness, and love 
upon the earth.” . 

Mrs, Owen Wister was prevented from being 
present, and her paper on “Missionary Zeal” was 
read by Mrs. Chadwick. The writer considered 
“the use of the liberal faith to the American peo- 
ple as compared with that of established creeds,” 
and said that “to find an abiding-place for Uni- 
tarian conviction in the souls of our people must 
forever be the purpose of our missionary zeal.” 
“TI can imagine no responsibility more sacred 
or more serious than our own,” continued the 
writer, and in conclusion said that by giving 
money to the American Unitarian Association, 
or, when there is no money, to give by giving 
themselves, or when that, too, is impossi le, ey by 
reflecting in their lives not only the principles 
of Unitarian thought, but open allegiance to the 
Unitarian thought,” thus can Unitarians “ make 
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known to all men the source of their inspira- 
tion.” 

_ After the reading of this paper, a most inspir- 
ing practical demonstration of what missionary 
zeal can and does accomplish in the Unitarian 
faith was given by Mrs. R. H. Davis. Mrs. 
Davis gave a vivid description of her recent 
trip to the West, of her experiences in Shef- 
field, Moline, and Geneseo (Ill.), in Detroit 
(Mich.), Madison (Wis.),in Minneapolis, and the 
power of Scandinavians in the West; of new 
Branches formed at Hudson (Wis.), Rock 
Rapids (Ia.). Luverne (Minn)., Adrian, Lincoln, 
Humboldt, Ord, Beatrice, Omaha, Denver, Colo- 
rado Springs, Pueblo, Wichita, Kansas City, and 
other places had all been visited by Mrs. Davis, 
and everywhere new seeds planted, fresh zeal 
and vigor developed. It was an object-lesson 
of what Unitarian missionary work is, and it 
roused everybody to enthusiasm. After the 
singing of a hymn, the meeting adjourned, and 
the usual social hour was spent at luncheon. 
Harriet S. Boas, Recording Secretary. 


Business Notices. 


For 75 Years.—During the three-quarters of a cen- 
tury of its life The Vouth’s Companion has developed for 
itself a place of distinction and respect in the American 
home. To-day considerably more than 500,000 households 
subscribe for the paper year after year. 

For 1902 the editors have evidently determined to make 
the paper more than ever an indispensable factor in every 
home of intelligence and refinement. The prospectus of 
authors already engaged for the coming year includes the 
foremost men and women of the English-speaking world, 
as well as an unprecedented number of new and promising 
writers; while the character of the articles announced to 
appear, week after week, shows that the constantly increas- 
ing demand for the best reading, suited to all ages, will be 
fully met in the columns of this favorite family paper. 

Readers of The Youth's Companion who renew their 
subscriptions at this season of the year, and those who 
subscribe now for the first time, receive as a gift from the 
publishers a magnificent Art Calendar. These yearly cal- 
endars have also won a permanent place in The Vouth’s 
Companion home; for they are works of high excellence, 
and are often preserved for many years. The Calendar for 
1go2 is a story in pictures, entitled “The Letter from 
Home,” and appeals to a touching and popular senti- 
ment. On one side is shown the old homestead and on 
the other the city mansion. The subject of the painting 
reproduced on the large central panel is a charming young 
lady reading a letter from the distant father or mother. 
It is an admirable expression of the home ties so dear to 
the American people. 

‘The Calendar is in the form of a screen, 11 inches high 
and 24 inches wide. In panels on each side of the central 
figure the monthly tablets appear in gold-framed vignettes. 
The three ‘prominent pictures were painted especially for 
The Youth's Companion, and have been reproduced with 
great delicacy in twelve colors, with gold embossing. 


A Superb Gift.—One of the finest gifts that Boston has 
to offer to holiday purchasers is the $100 Colonial Clock 
offered by the Paine Furniture Company, 48 Canal Street, 
It is a very stately piece of furniture, standing nearly 
eight feet in height. It is a time-piece of wonderful accu- 
racy, and has all the added attractions of the best long 
case clocks. It is remarkable value. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Established 1859. 


| J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Funeral 
Undertakers = 
= and Embalmers = 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. 


Open Day and Night... . 
. . » Telephone, Roxbury 72 or 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected § 
with the establishment. 
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Conferences, 


Southern Conference.— The fifteenth ses- 
sion of eee Conference of Unitarian 
and Other ristian Churches held at Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., December 2 and 3, was thoroughly 
enjoyed by all who had the privilege of attend- 
ing. The small number of Unitarian churches 
in the Southern States, and the distances which 
separate them, ranging from one hundred to 
seven hundred miles, make it impracticable for 
a large number of delegates to meet at any one 
point. Delegates were present from Atlanta, 
Ga. Birmingham, Ala., Chattanooga, Tenn., 
Charleston, S.C., Cincinnati, Ohio; Louisville, 
Ky., and New Orleans, La. The presence of 
the secretary of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, Rev. Charles E. St. John of Boston, 
Mass., added greatly to the interest and enthu- 
siasm of the conference. Judging from the 
reports given, the Unitarian cause is gaining 
some ground in the South. Its progress is 
attended with many difficulties and discouraging 
circumstances; but, spite of conservatism and 
prejudice, there is an increasing demand for 
Unitarian preaching, and such literature as is 
being widely distributed by the Post-office Mis- 
sion workers, New churches are soon to be 
dedicated in New Orleans, La. and Dallas, 
Tex.; and the work at San Antonio has recently 
been taken up in a promising way by Rev. 
B. D. D. Greer. The missionary work of Rev. 

.C. Gibson in Georgia and Florida seems to 
e successful, as is that of Rev. J. G. Dukes in 
North Carolina. The latter has organized a 
new church during the last month at White 
Oak. This new society made a favorable report, 
and asked for admission to the conference. The 
societies at Richmond and Highland Springs, 
Va., reported that they hoped soon to have a 
minister settled in those fields; and the old 
church at Charleston, S.C., has recently called to 
its pastorate Rev. Clifton M. Gray, who was 
present at the conference, and proved himself 
an enthusiastic worker. At Birmingham, Ala., 
Rev. S. C. Davidson, formerly a Methodist 
minister, has been preaching our gospel to large 
congregations during the past year, and hopes 
soon to organize a Unitarian church in that city. 
A notable feature of the conference was the fact 
that three Christian ministers from other de- 
nominations in Chattanooga and a Jewish rabbi 
were present, and participated in the services. 

The Chattanooga press, in its report of the 
closing session of the conference, said: “The 
platform meeting, with which the sessions of the 
conference were closed, was largely attended, 
and the auditorium of the church was completely 
filled by a representative audience, composed of 
people of all denominations. It was one of the 
most striking services ever held in the city, and 
was a very strong evidence that the public is 
beginning to have a better understanding of the 
principles and teachings of the Unitarian denom- 
ination. It was one of the first religious meet- 
ings held in this city, in which representatives of 
all other denominations weré invited to take 
part. This fact marks an epoch in the develop- 
ment of religious fellowship in the South.” 
Fred V. Hawley, Secretary of the Southern Con- 
ference. 


Churches. 


Cambridge, Mass.—Services were held in 
the remodelled First Parish Church on Sunday, 
December 15. For many months during most 
extensive alterations the congregation has wor- 
shipped in Appleton Chapel. Outside and in 
great improvements have been effected. Some 
$10,000 has been spent upon the church building ; 
and a parish house is now nearly completed in 
the rear of the church, which will cost about 
$40,000, On Sunday morning Dr. Samuel M. 
Crothers preached an historical sermon of great 
interest, his theme being “The Parish and the 
Meeting-house.” The original purpose of union 
between things secular and religious was referred 
to, and Dr. Crothers said :— ; 

“This building is not private property: it is as 
public in its intention as is the city hall. It isa 
meeting-house for the use of the community. 
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The community needs spiritual and moral influ- 
ences. Those who built and those who main- 
tain this house have had not personal, but 
public, ends in view.” 

From the beginning the church in Cambridge 
held an influential position. Here was held the 
trial of Anne Hutchinson in 1637. The “Cam- 
bridge Platform,” adopted in 1648, was a state- 
ment of the polity of the New England churches. 
Ministers like Thomas Shepard, Nathaniel 
Appleton, and Timothy Hilliard were widely 
known and esteemed beyond the parish bounds. 
The connection between the church and Har- 
vard College was very close in colonial times. 

Dr. Abiel Holmes, the father of Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, was installed as pastor in 1792. 
While greatly loved and respected, his ministry 
fell in the times of bitter controversy between 
the Trinitarian and Unitarian parties. .As was 
generally the case, the majority of the church 
members, or communicants, sympathized with 
the orthodox doctrines, while the majority in the 
parish was Unitarian. In 1829 this led to a 
division, 

Rev. William Newell, ordained in 1830, was 
the first Unitarian minister; and he resigned in 
1868. After the resignation of Dr. Newell the 
church was without a pastor until March 31, 
1874. Since then the pastors have been Prof. 
Francis G. Peabody, Rev. Edward H. Hall, 
and the present pastor, Rev. Samuel M. 
Crothers. The present church was dedicated 
Dec. 12, 1832. For forty years the annual com- 
mencements of Harvard College were held at 
this church. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Rev. George A. Thayer: 
Subjects of sermons: December 8, “Is it Possi- 
ble to believe in God ?” December 165, “How far 
is the Doctrine of Human Brotherhood a Work- 
able Theory?” December 22, “The Leadership 
of Jesus in the Light of History”; December 29, 
“Lost Paradises.” 


Gloucester, Mass.—Rev. Lyman M. Green- 
man: In connection with the regular Sunday 
morning service, a conference meeting is held 
each evening, some one writing a paper on a 
given subject, followed by discussion by mem- 
bers present. The Women’s Alliance has for 
its especial work for the winter the writing of 
papers on the lives of noted Unitarian men, 
Channing and Theodore Parker having been the 
subjects for the last two months, followed by 
Emerson for December. A suggestion from Mr. 
Greenman as to the condensing and reading of 
these papers in the Sunday-school, in order that 
members of said school become familiar with the 
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lives of these prominent men, met with the 
approval of the Alliance, and has been carefully 
carried out. A very interesting and instructive 
course of three lectures on Travels was given by 
Mrs. Emma Shaw Colcleugh of Providence, 
R.L, her subjects being “Australia,” “Tahiti,” 
and “Inside the Arctic Circle,” personal experi- 
ence making them exceedingly attractive. The 
Stevens Society is doing its part in a highly 
satisfactory manner in furnishing entertainments 
and in the social life of the church. The Sun- 
day-school is to have a Christmas entertain- 
ment. An operetta, a Christmas tree, and a 
lunch are to be given. The children are to 
entertain twenty poor children who would not 
otherwise have any of the Christmas cheer. 


Hudson, Mass.— Special services are to be 
held here in connection with the opening of the 
remodelled church on Thursday, December 19. 
In the afternoon at 3 o’clock and evening at 8. 


Newton Centre, Mass.—Rev. Morgan 
Millar has accepted a call to the Unitarian 
church, Newton Centre, and will begin his 
pastorate at once. 


Omaha, Neb.— Rev. Newton M. Mann: As 


an experiment toward the solution of the prob- 
lem how to get the people to church, we are 
having, in lieu of a short sermon, on alternate 
Sundays a discourse an hour long on “Great 
Leaders of Modern Thought” and “Great Ser- 
vants of Mankind.” Two of these discourses 
have been given, crowding the church each time 
and requiring chairs in the aisles. Of course, it 
is too soon to say anything of permanent results ; 
but enough has been seen to cast suspicion on 
the scheme sometimes favored of reducing the 
sermon well toward the vanishing-point. 


Saco, Me.— The Second Parish, Rev. W. F. 
Skerrye: Our audiences are larger than at any 
previous time in the last three years. The Sun- 
day-school also is in a healthy condition, as is 
witnessed by the fact that the scholars are, of 
their own choice and initiative, preparing a 
Christmas entertainment. Our new plan of 
holding a vesper service on the first Sunday 
evening of each month, at eight o’clock, in order 
to accommodate friends from the other churches, 
is working most satisfactorily, and will be con- 
tinued throughout the winter. The winter’s 
course of Shakespearian study, by the Unitarian 
Club, is interesting, in the best way, not only our 
own young people, but others as well who do 
not belong to us. December 2 Rev. J. C. 
Perkins of Portland read before the club a 
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most interesting paper on “Wagner’s “Parsifal’ at |; 


* 


Bayreuth,” giving the oat of the opera and 
describing its presentation in Wagner’s theatre 
at Bayreuth, as Mr. Perkins saw it in the summer 


of 1897, 
—————-— 


The Birds’ Petition. 


Several years ago a movement was set afoot 
in Massachusetts looking to some legal protec- 
tion for our song-birds, which were becoming 
fewer every year, owing to the demands of 
fashion for their beautiful plumage as decora- 
tions for ladies’ hats and bonnets. The move- 
ment soon crystallized, and was brought before 
the State legislature in the form of an appeal 
known as “The Birds’ Petition.” And so power- 
ful did this appeal prove to be that it speedily 
gained the support of our legislators, who 
enacted a law and caused the same to be placed 
on the statute book. The law was soon 
adopted by many other States in the Union, and 
in like manner found a place in their statute 
books. Our respected senior senator, George 
Frisbie Hoar, became counsel for the birds, and 
drew the petition in the exact form in which it 


now is. And, because of the unabated interest 


in the matter and the good it has done in 
increasing our song-birds, the petition has just 
been reproduced in facsimile, together with 
lifelike pen-and-ink drawings of about seventy 
New England song-birds, all named (the work 
of Miss Ellen Day Hale), and artistically 
mounted on a colored mat, with the title “The 
Birds’ Petition” printed in silver on the cover 
and tied with colored ribbon. The petition is a 
work of art and very suitable for adorning class- 
rooms or for presenting as a gift to school-chil- 
dren. It has been published by and may be 
had of the Lend a Hand Society, 1 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 


Books Approved. 


BOOKS APPROVED BY THE LADIES’ COMMISSION 
ON SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS, 


A Jolly Gat Tale. 
trated by author. Boston: 


By Amy Brooks. Illus- 
Lee & Shepard. 
of a family 


1901. pp. 117. $I. A simple sto 
of cats. For the amusement of the youngest 
children. 


Winifred West. A story. By Blanche M. 
Channing. Illustrated. Boston: W. A. Wilde 
Company. 1901. pp. 271. $1. A year’s expe- 
rience in the life of a fourteen-year-old girl 
who on account of her musical talent is sent to 
the city to study the violin. For girls about 
fourteen. 


Blossom Hosts and Insect Guests. By William 
Hamilton Gibson. Illustrated by author. Edited 
by Eleanor E. Davis. New York: Newson & 
Co, 1901. pp. 197 80 cents. Selections from 
magazine articles, beautifully illustrated. The 
account of the fertilization of different flowers is 
very interesting, but somewhat technical. For 
older readers only. 


Among the Pond People. By Clara Dilling- 
ham Pierson. Illustrated. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 1901. pp. 210. $1.25. A de- 
lightful story of the pond-dwellers, frogs, min- 
nows, dragon-flies, etc., containing many tacts in 
natural history. Old and young may read the 
book with pleasure and profit. 


Lives of the Hunted. Containing a true ac- 
count of the doings of five quadrupeds and three 
birds, and in elucidation of the same over 200 
drawings. By Ernest Seton-Thompson. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1901. PP. 
g60. $1.75 net. Readers of all ages. 


little girl, her home, her friends, and her pets. 
| Suitable for youngest readers. 
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Story of the Cid for Ve People, By Calvin 
Dill Witon elec okay Ye Shep- 
ard. 1901. pp. 313. $1.25. This account of 
the Cid is founded on Southey’s translation, but 
adapted for younger readers. “A stirring story 
of the unconquerable knight, breathing chivalry 
and romance.” Readers over twelve. 


Maggie McLanehan. By Gulielma Zollinger. 
Chicago: A C. McClurg & Co. 1901. ppPp-319. 
$1.25. An amusing, wholesome story of a young 
Irish girl, who supports herself and.-a little 
cousin by making the most of every opportunity. 
Lessons of independence and helpfulness. For 
girls over twelve. 


Half-hours in Japan. By Rey. Herbert Moore, 
M.A. Illustrated. Cassell & Co. pp. 263. 
$1. Interesting accounts of Japan, her customs, 
history, and present policy, with instructive il- 
lustrations and an excellent map. For readers of 
all ages over twelve. 


The Bird Book. By Fannie Hardy Eckstorm. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 1901. pp. 276. 
60 cents net. Little studies of the birds of North 
America, intended to interest children in the art 
of observation, For readers over nine. 


Don’t tie the top of your 
jelly and preserve jars in 
theold fashioned way. Seal 

them by the new, quick, 
absolutely sure way—by 
a thin coating of Pure 
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no taste or odor. Is 
air tight and acid 


proof. Easily applied. 
)) Uscfulin adozen other 
ways about the house, 
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~ each cake, r 


Sold everywhere, Made by 
STANDARD OIL CO, 


Stars in Song and Legend. By Jermain G. Por- 
ter, Ph.D. Illustrated from the drawings of 
Albrecht Diirer. Boston: Ginn & Co. 1901. 
pp. 129. 75 cents. Short accounts of the stars 
and consteilations, well planned to awaken an 
interest in the wonders of the sky. For readers 
over twelve. 


Jack Morgan. A boy of 1812. W.O. Stod- 
dard. Iustrated. Boston: Lothrop Publishing 
Company. 19o!. pp. 353. $1.25 A story of 
the War of 1812, with a good account of the 
defence of the frontier forts and of the building 
and equipping of Perry's fleet on Lake Erie. 
For readers of twelve and over. 


Mistress May. Amy E. Blanchard. Illustrated. 
Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs & Co, 1901. 
pp. 231. 80 cents net. A simple story of a 


“Messiah Pulpit” 
1901-1902 


Succeeding ‘‘Unity Pulpit ’’ 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘‘ Méssiah Pulpit’ 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. i 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents, 


NOW READY: 


Camp Venture. A story of the Virginia moun- 
tains. Bv George Cary Eggleston. Illustrated. 
Boston: Lothrop Publishing Company. 1goI. 
pp. 401. $1.50. An interesting story of boys 
who pass the winter cutting wood among the 
Virginia mountains. The book is full of infor- 
mation as well as adventure, and would be 
especially interesting to boys of fourteen and 
over. 


1..Our Dead President. 

2. Shibboleths. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

3. Good Government for the City. 

4, Another Year. 

5. Some Things which the Church can do for 
the Individual. 

6. What the Church can do for the World. 

7. Sacrifice, the Law of Life. 

9. Sunday: Its Origin, History, and Author- 
ity. 


More Animal Stories. Selected and edited by} 44. The King’s Question. (By Rev.Robert Collyer.) 


Robert Cochrane. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. 1901. pp. 282, $1.25. A col- 
lection of stories gathered mainly from recent 
pages of Chamtbers’s Journal, but containing also 
“Rab and his Friends” and extracts from papers 
on natural history by eminent writers. Inter- 
esting and instructive. For children over 
twelve. 


Series “To Young Men and Women.” 


8. I. What Life is For. 
10. Il. Education for Life. 
12. Ill. Money. 


- Send for a specimen copy. 
Little Cousin Series. 4 vols, By Mary 
Hazleton Wade, Illustrated. Boston: L, C. 
Page & Co. 1901. 75 cents each. This series 
contains four books, which can be purchased 
separately. Three of them are recommended. 
Our Little Japanese Cousin. pp. 66. Our Little 
Indian Cousin. pp. 83. Our Little Russian 
Cousin. These books describe delight- 
fully the life of children in other countries. For 
young readers. 

ae 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston 


104 East 20th Street, New York 


Theodore Parker to a Young Man. 


This letter from Theodore Parker, to a young man just 
starting out in life, was first printed in the Christian 
Register in 1885, and afterward im leaflet form. It has 
been some time out of print; and yet, from its straight- 
forward, manly tone in relation to life, duty, wealth, study, 
religion, is still called for as a very available tract to be 
handed to boys and youth, It is entered permanently in 
the Register Tract Series, and may be had at any time. 


Elk’s teeth were highly valued as ornaments 
by the Indians, In an old burial cave in Mon- 
tana a large number of them were recently 
found. Fifteen hundred were attached to one 
cloak in which a body had been wrapped. 


Miss Helen Gladstone, who gave up the prin- 
cipalship of Newnham. College, Cambridge, to 
be with her father and mother in their last 
years, has become warden of the women’s uni- 
versity settlement in Southwark, and will live in 
their building in South London, 


Single copy, 2 cts.; per hundred, 50 cts. 


Address Christian Register Association 
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Pleasantries. 


“T can’t hear anything but ‘ Lizzie, call again; 
Lizzie, call again; Lizzie, call again.” Who’s 
Lizzie?” ejaculated the editor of the Philadel- 
phia Record, as he hung up his telephone re- 
ceiver in despair. 


“If Saint James’s Bible was good enough for 
Saint Paul, it is good enough for me.” This was 
the emphatic protest of a New England deacon 
against the reading of the Revised instead of 
the King James Version.— Congregationalist. 


Ten dollars and ten cents were handed to us 
one day this week by a member who has made 
forty pounds of brandy snaps to raise money for 
our church. You may realize what a help and 
inspiration it is to the rector to have such a 
spirit as this among his people.— Axchange . 


“Took here,” said Smith Minor, discussing 
with a chum a recent examination, “‘I made a 
horrid blunder. I said the Black Watch was a 
place in Calcutta where they shut in a lot of 
people, but I know better now. The blessed 
thing is a Plague.” — Christian Life, 


Sharpe: “On his birthday before their mar- 
riages he gave him a book entitled ‘A Per- 
fect Gentleman.’” Whealton: “Any change after 
a year of married life?” Sharpe: “Yes: on his 
last birthday she gave him a book entitled 
‘Wild Animals I have met.’”— Chicago News. 


A fellow who was badgering a simple-minded 
old man about a miracle and Balaam’s ass 
finally said, “How is it possible for an ass to 
talk likea man?” ‘“ Well,” replied the honest 
old believer, with meaning emphasis, “I don’t 
see why it ain’t as easy for an ass to talk 
like a man as it is for a man to talk like an 
ass!” 


A novel appeared recently in which it was 
described how the hero, rescuing his lady 
from the battlement of a castle, clasped her in 
one arm, swung himself from the bough of a 
tree with another, and struck the villain, pre- 
sumably, with a third. But this record is now 
beaten. In a translation of a French novel it 
is written that “her hand was cold like that of 
a serpent”! 


The colonel of a British regiment, of whom 
Good Words tells, was noted for his precision 
and love of order. One day, after parade, he 
complained to his bandmaster. ‘“‘ Jenkins,” said 
he, “the trombone-players are spoiling the 
appearance of the entire battalion.” “’Ow so, 
sir?” Jenkins asked. “Not enough uniform- 
ity,” replied the colonel. “You must see in 
future that the men move those sliding things in 
and out together.” 


A story about Prince Edward of Wales is 
told in the British Weekly, and said to be per- 
fectly true. He asked a lady who was visiting 
the royal nursery, “Do you think that my 
great-grandmamma is quite happy in heaven?” 
“Yes, dear,” replied the lady: “ don’t you think 
so?” Well, I am not quite sure,” answered 
the little chap. ‘You see, she will have to 
walk behind the angels there; and here she 
always walked in front.” 


Two young girls meet on the steps of a great 
London library. “Hullo, Florry, you here?” 
Florry, discontented, “ Papa sent me here to find 
out about King Alfred.” The other girl: 
“What about that old Johnnie?”  Florry: 
“Papa asked us at tea last night what was all 
this fuss about Alfred and his millinery. Not 
one of us could tell him, and he sent me here to 
find out.” The other promptly replied: “You 
stupid! why, it’s the drapery round his statue, 
of course.” 
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American Glass 

Grueby & Rookwood 

Pottery, 
and on the 

MAIN FLOOR 

aroom devoted 

exclusively to Silver 
dinnerware, tea sets, 
bowls and dishes 
511WASHINGTON OT. 
corner of West St 


IMPROVED 
CUSHION FELT 


out 


Over 
200 
Styles 


WHEELER oiiccic 
REFLECTORS, 


by their merit, deserve your consideration. 
‘Tens of thousands doing faithful service 
to-day. Made for Church use especially. 
Descriptive and illustrated catalogue 
FREE. Please state wants. Write at once. 
WHEELER REFLECTOR CO., 
No. roo Purchase Street, Boston, Mass, 


oe inducements to settlers of liberal religious 
views who desire a fine healthful climate and congenial 

surroundings at H1icHLAND Sprincs, the elevated th 

resort and suburb of Richmond, Va. Electric cars, 5-cent 

fare, purest water, pine groves, stores, post-office, school, 

telephone, public library, fire department, and only Unita- 

rian church in Virginia. Address E. S. Rrap, HIGHLAND 
PRINGS, Va. 
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When Visiting 
BOSTON 
register at the ' 
NEW 
HOTEL. 
BELLEVUE 


adjoining FA 
Unitarian Building & 
BEACON ST. 


GILLOTT’S PENS, 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 
HAVE CAINED THE 


CRAND PRIZE, 
Paris Exposition, 1900. 
This is the Highest Prize ever Awarded to Peng, 
TheWorld Famous c 


MENEELY & CO. tiitvournas 


Water let, West Troy, N. ¥Y. Only Highest Grade 
CHIMES. PEAIS, CHURCH BELLS, &Ce. 


Theor Ty, Estab. by And. Meneely, 1826. 
¢ 
——setrisine 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
POST-ORFICB SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
CEE A ete te cctse crests sti sees Se 
; $3,043,498.27 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED d. FOSTER, Vice-President. 


RUS TURNER, Asst, Sec’y. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buy in, Kansas, Nebraska, and the 
Dakotas. Correspondence solicited. 


Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


Educational. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL | 
. FOR BOYS . abet 
Elementary and advanced classes. 


Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. a 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL “®=%.A8"7% 


Advantages of a cultured home. Thorough College 


or Tech. pa cng an! Seven pupils to one instructor. 
References: Mr. N. T. ALLEN and 2,500 living alumni. 
Illustrated catalogue. : 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL *98,, 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rey. E, E. Hale, D.D 


Miss IDA F. FOSTE 
Miss CAROLINE R. CL ARK} Principal « 


ada L 


HURCH 
ARPETS prices. 658 


AT MANU= 


WJoHN H. PRAY 
FACTURERS 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


WASMINCTON ST., 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


& Sons Co., 


BOSTON. | 
a 
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